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more than half hinted 
during the proceedings) 
probably only a tentative one. Improved 
accommodation has been found for some por- 
tions of the valuable and unique Library of the 
Institute; the staircase has been rebuilt, avoid- 
ing the dangerous “winders” of the old stair- 
case; and by means of a partially-glazed dome 
in the centre of the ceiling, the meeting-room is 
aow much better lighted by day than was formerly 
the case,—as it had need to be, seeing that it is 
henceforth to be largely used as a reading-room. 
Bat little if any extra sitting acoommodation is 
provided in the meeting-room, which has not 
been enlarged; indeed, ite former dimensions 
appear to have been somewhat encroached upon 
by the new bookcases. ‘The meeting of Monday 
last was signalised by proceedings of more than 
usual importance and interest. In the first 
place, it was officially announced that the 
Institute had*in a great measure, and very 
properly so, taken the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society under its fostering care,—an event that 
should result in benefit. to the Society as much 
as it will redound to the credit of the Institate; 
secondly, Mr. Barry made the gratifying an- 
nouncement that their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Dake of Connaught, and 
Prince Leopold had consented to become Hono- 
rary Fellows of the Institate ; thirdly, Professor 
Donaldson (although, to the regret of all, unable. 
to be present), afforded yet another substantial 
proof of his interest in all that pertains to the 


Institute, by the presentation (per Mr. Charles |; 


Barry) of a massive gold chain and badge of office 
to be worm on wihiat:- may be called “ state” 
occasions by the President for the time being ; 
fourthly,—and lastly only in order of sequence, 
—the new President, Mr.Whichcord, delivered his 


inaagaral address, and a very excellens one it | ' 
proved.to be. We print this on another page, || 





aad hereto append a fall report of the pro. 
ceedings of the evening. 
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the Institute on behalf of the Society will be 
more generously responded to than hitherto.” 


New Members. 


The following gentlemen were then balloted 
for and daly elected, viz.:—As Associates: Mr. 
Thomas Mullett Ellis, of Highbury Quadrant; 
Mr. Alfred Bovill, of Cockspur-street; Mr. 
Alfred Culshaw, of Liverpool; and Mr. Walter 
Stokes, of New Broad-street. 


IUustrious Honorary Fellows. 


Mr. Charles Barry said he had had the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to a meeting of the Council 
®@ correspondence which had afforded them 
in| very great pleasure,—so much so, that they 
i- | had asked him to read it to the meeting, and to 
state the circumstances in which it originated. 
After the dinner in the spring of the year, at 






heart and soul would be entirely with his fellow- 
members of the Institute. 

Among the new members introduced to the 
President and formally admitted on the occa- 
sion of their attendance for the first time since 
their election, were Mr. John Fowler, C.E., 
Mr. E. 8. Roscoe, barrister-at-law, and Mr. 
John Hopgood, Honorary Associates; Mr. Isaac 
Barradale (of Leicester), Mr. Hugh - Gough, 
and Mr. W. Millican (president of the Leices- 
tershire Society of Architects), as Fellows. 



























The Architects’ Benevolent Society. Council, therefore, had a special copy of the 


Picea gl printed and bound, and this be 


such similar arrangement, the sum of 1,500/. Wales, asking whether it would be 
could be obtained, so as to raise the funded to his Boyal Highness that his 
property of the charity to 5,000/. Council } the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 


of that has given us| slight: 
Coen amect of Spann: Ae y mse it would have been the right thing to at once 
formally propose the election of their Royal 


scribed by-the Council of the Institute, I beve| of the Institute made it uecessary to give notice 
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of the election of everybody before proceeding 
to the election, and he therefore gave notice 
that at the next meeting of the Institute he 
should formally propose that their Royal High- 
nesses be elected by acclamation, dispensing 
with the ballot. He ventured to hope that that 
auspicious event would be of some lasting 


benefit to the Institute, and he also ventured to | pressing the 


think that their Royal Highnesses would feel 
some degree of satisfaction in thus identifying 
themselves with a body like the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whose objects were to 
promote the study of ecclesiastical and civil 
architecture, to foster feelings of sympathy for 
each other amongst its members, and to main- 
tain that high tone of 
dealings of its mem with their clients 
which had ever distinguished them. 

The President,—I think, gentlemen, that the 
whole profession wil] unanimously concur with 
me in thinking that Mr. Barry has been most 
happy and fortunate in inducing such a trio of 
exalted personages to become members of our 
Institute. 

A Badge and Chain of Office for the President: 


The next business was the formal presentation 
of the gift, made by Professor Donaldson, past- 
President, of a massive gold badge and chain of 
office to be henceforth worn on certain occasions 
by the President for the time being. 

The President observed that members of the 
Institute would be aware that their venerable 
friend Professor Donaldson had, of his good 
pleasure, determined to present to the Institute 
@ very handsome badge of office for the Presi- 
dent. The Professor had written stating, in 
terms which all would appreciate, his reason for 
being absent, and, therefore, he (the President) 
had requested his immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Charles Barry, to perform, for the worthy donor, 
the function of formally presenting the badge 
and investing the President with it. He had 
asked Mr. Barry to perform that function 
because among certain rules (which had been 
framed by the Council, and approved by the 
donor) relating to the badge was one which pro- 
vided that the function of the investiture of his 
successor with the badge should be one of the 
privileges of the retiring occupant of the 
President’s Chair. 

Mr. Barry expressed his regret that the pre- 
sentation of the badge and the investiture of the 
President with it were not to be made at the 
more distinguished hands of the donor of that 
splendid gift to the Institute. The badge was 
of a very handsome character, and he ventured 
to think that it formed a very appropriate and 
a very fitting gift indeed. It would probably 
be remembered that a similar badge was worn 
by the distinguished President of the 
Academy, whose members were the friendly 
rivals of the members of the Institute in the 
study and practice of art; and, therefore, if the 
learned Professor had desired any precedent for 
his gift, he had in that instance a most dis- 
tinguished one. It might be of interest to the 
members of the Institute to know the circum- 
stances under which the gift was presented to 
the Institute. At the members’ dinner in April 
last, it was noticed with extreme gratification 
and pleasure that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales took especial notice of their venerable 
Professor, styling him the father of the Insti- 
tate and of the profession. The honour was 


unexpected, but highly gratifying to Professor | Séance de 


Donaldson, and the next day he (Mr. Barry) 
received a very affectionate letter from him, 
stating that it had always been his intention to 
leave a sum of money at his death for the pur- 

of purchasing a badge and chain of office 


pose 
for the President, but that he thought that the |; 


unusual and very gratifying visit of their royal 
patron for the firet time might very well be, in 
some degree, commemorated by the presenta- 
tion of the badge, and he asked for the 
wishes of the Council on the subject. By the 
Council the offer was received with cordiality 
and thorough appreciation of the feelings 
with which it was made; and the members 
had now the double pleasure and satisfaction 
of having that splendid gift while they still 
numbered amongst them its worthy donor him. 
self. He (Mr. Barry) was sure that all the 
members of the Institute would rejoice with 
him that Professor Donaldson had given the 
badge now rather than that it should have 
come to the Institute only when they should 
have lost its donor, for now they not only had 
the advantage and pleasure of the gift itself, 
but they were glad to know that their dear 


ity and honour in the | i 


old friend was still amongst them. Professor 
Donaldson’s — a ese _ 
evening was due, partly to indisposition, 

doubt, but i partly from a delicate wish to 


chain, amidst the cheers of the meeting. 

The President,—Mr. Barry and gentlemen, 
Laccept this magnificent gift in the name of the 
Institute in a — words, but rt cosh with 
great gravity. It is a very ki a very 
noble act on the part of Donaldson. 
We have already expressed to him in person, in 
the Council, the which have animated 
us as a small section of the Institute, and I am 
sure that those ions will be most fully 
endorsed by the members at large. The chain 
is not only a graceful work of art in itself, it is 
not only a type of the dignity of office, but it 
has the still further interest to us in the associa- 
tion that it will always have with our venerable 
and venerated Professor. My only regret is that, 
bearing in mind the inscription that is upon 
the reverse of the badge, the gift was not 
presented during Mr. Barry’s term of office, 
because it records an in’ event,—perhaps 
the most interesting event which has occurred 
for many years past in the history of the Insti- 
tute, and which event took place during Mr. 
Barry’s presidency. I hope that it may decorate 
the persons of presidents of this Institute for 
very many years to come, and that in that sense 


fulfilled. 

Mr. Barry said he had omitted to state that 
when the badge reached the Council it was im- 
perfect. There was an inscription upon the 
reverse of the badge identifying the gift with 


Prince of Wales; but the Council (and he was 
sure that the members would sympathise with 
them) felt that without the name of the donor 
the badge would be absolutely imperfect, and 
they had therefore taken the liberty of inscrib- 
ing upon it the name, long to be revered in that 
Institute, of Thomas Leverton Donaldson. 

A vote of thanks was, by acclamation, 
accorded to Professor Donaldson. 


St. Mark's, Venice. 


The Secretary reported that he had had an in- 
terview with Genera] Menabrea, the Italian Am- 
bassador, with reference to the proposed works 
at St. Mark’s, Venice. His Excellency explained 
that the present state of the basilica involved 
ee ee of the restoration as 
the question of the stability and endurance of 
the fabric, and observed that it should be re- 
membered that Venice was not only a city 
built in the sea, but a floating city. Subse- 
quently to that interview the following letter 
had been received :— 
“ Londres, le 29 Novembre, 1879, 
onsieur,—Je viens vous prier d’étre mon 
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laisse 
plus jaloux qu'elle de le i 
pa ndearanhene ie were fame encbalnncertrapdge taser apa 
lorieuse. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, agréer l’assurance des sentiments 
de considération trés-distinguée de votre tout dévoué 
Servii ’ 

L. F. Mz bassadeur d’ Italie. 

A Mr, William H. White” “™ cee 

Sécretaire 


du Royal lustitute of British Architects,” 
The President's Address, 
The President then to deliver his 





inaugural address, which we print on other pages. 


the desires of the worthy donor may be fally |i 


the date of the visit of His Royal Highness the | plan 


(Duc. 6, 1879. 


: 
| 
| 


in no doubtful terms, the importance of including, 
in fature papers read at Institute, the sub. 
jects of science and practice. These are subjects 
peri an wages — Seg 
tects, even more 
to architects; but they are ney a ry 
Scie coho queshUnaagiinliai ipias os 
man can as an as 
an architect, as were the few old Italian giants ; 
but the time is not, and never can be, when a 
can be & good architect without some 


and strength. Take, for instance, the case 
an architect called upon to report danger- 
ous structures, or structures to be dan. 


weight if they could see their way to mature a 
which should combine international assist- 
ance with undiminished authority of the legiti- 
Sees ie ionah than the geet xtes 
must t tic 
and historical monuments of the world should 
not be vie etiam Pm: Mae 
destroyed, but should be preserved, an 
touched only with » gentle and loving hand. On 
that point there can be no question whatever. 
i with this matter 


if it be possible, with due deference to the in- 
tentions of the original architect, and with due 
reference to propriety, you should endeavour 
to make level pavements instead of wavy ones. 


Permit me to congratulate you, jlemen, on 
the royal ions which, as Fel- 
lows, have announced this evening, be- 


cause, although not formally elected, I think 
we may safely assume that election 
will be merely a matter of form. Believe me, 
you have done wisely and well in inducing 


royal to become associated 
We at the Institution of Civil 


2] 
3 





which he has read to you. 

Mr. Godwin, in seconding the motion, 
said,—I it a great compliment to have been 
called upon to second the vote of thanks on this 
occasion. If I have not heard, I have rec4, 
the whole of the addresses ever delivered at the 

of the Royal Institute of 

ncued oes the fiew ner 
more p at same & 

eloquent address was never delivered by the 

President. The commencement of it, with the 
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reference to Earl de Grey, and the room in King- 
street, will scarcely bring to any one in this 
room the recollections which flood upon me,—I 


Fortunately we have still left to us one of the 
founders who was there, our dear and excellent 
friend Professor Donaldson, whose absence to- 
night I deeply regret: he should, under any cir- 
cumstances, have endeavoured to be here to 
receive from us that homage and affection which 
we are all ready to pay him. In the frame of 
mind which that re 
King-street so many years ago 
could have wished that when 
Pugin and Edward Blore were mentioned in the 
President’s address as those of men who 
helped so materially to lead to 

ancient buildings, and to a knowledge of t 
in this country, the name of John 

had been recollected. He was a good friend of 
mine and a good friend to all archeologists and 
His career was a remarkable one. 
Emerging from a cellar in Clerkenwell, where 
he had been occupied for years in bottling wine ; 
coming into the world with little or no education 
except what he had given himself, he yet left 
behind him a series of volumes of the greatest 
value and beauty, and in producing those 
volumes he founded a school of architectural 
dranghtsmen and engravers which we certainly 
cannot parallel in the present day. It was in 
the prosecution of some of those works that 
Britton induced Edward Blore to lend the aid 
of his wonderfully facile, fairy-like il. Tkere- 
fore I should have been glad if Britton’s name had 
been mentioned.* There are two or three other 
points in the President’s address which suggest 
observations. I am very glad indeed that he 
was brave enough to give that hint as to mem- 
bers of the Board of Works who 
are members of this body. It is not that 
there is any fear to be entertained that they 
would do that which would disgrace themselves, 
but that they ought to avoid placing themselves 
in a dangerous position. The architect should 
be not merely sans reproche, but sans peur, 
and therefore I feel glad that the Presi- 
dent has taken the Awe A of suggest- 
ing to those members of the Institute who 
are members or who may be elected members 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, to pause 
before having ing to do with building 
operations on land which they, as mem 
the Board, have let to their clients. As 
subject ofillicit commissions, the wild statemen 
that have been made against architects are per- 
fectly abominable, because, so far as I know, 


: 
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s 
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than, I venture to say, happens to any man in the 
kingdom, and I do not hesitate to assert that a 
more honourable, a more high-minded, a more 
chivalrous set of men than the architects of 
England it is impossible to find. I have endea- 
voured, over and over again, to fix those who 
have made such charges against architects to a 
specific statement, but have always failed. I 
know, of course, that it would be difficult for 
many men, tradesmen and others, to make 
specific statements; but surely, if there had 
been any ground for such abominable charges, 

would have been afforded in some specific 
instance, but such has never been afforded. Ae 








also referred to by the President, and I think 
our first expression will be one of kfalness 
Tee eee 
up to the two-pair . Tam sure we are all 
very much obliged to: Mr. Macvicar Anderson 
and those who have assisted him for the 
alterations now effected, but [ am very much 
afraid that what we have done cannot be con- 
sidered final, for I perceive that several of our 
members are unable to find seats. I anticipate 
that before many years have elapsed, we must 
begin a new subscription list, and look ont 
for a larger building altogether for our accom- 
modation. Mach has been done to improve 
these premises, but it seems to me that 
they must soon become unsuitable for what, I 
trust, will become more and more the meeting- 
place of the architects of England. The ques- 
tion of affiliation with other societies, which has 
been mooted to-night, will be and must continue 
to be discussed, and will doubtless lead to very 
great results. As to the question of restors- 
tion, it has been touched upon in the address 
very , and, as [ think, very wisely indeed. 
In to that question, again, statements 
have been made which must tend to harass 


be 


to their falling into ruin, rather than to the 
prevention of damage by restoration. It should 
not be forgotten that a building must first of all 
be usefal : it must afterwards be beautiful. Our 
aim, and the aim of all those who would see 
these heirlooms preserved, must be to extend 
sach careful protection to the buildings as will 
prevent them falling into a state of ruin; but 
where the architect finds a building in 


his hands, ready to fall, hie first duty is 
undoubtedly to prevent it from falling. This 
agitation against restoration has led, I think, 
to rather too hasty an outcry, even in the case 
of St. Mark’s. I have the greatest respect for 
those gentlemen who have, from one end of the 
country to the other, shouted loudly to the 
Italian Government to save that building, but I 


undoabtedly in a dangerous state; and my im- 
pression is that the Italian Government has 


stances. To pass to another subject, it is an 
admirable step, as it seems to me, the doing 
of the work of the Architects’ 

i i . It belongs to 


English language is spoken. In another society 
with which I am connected,—the Art-Union of 


London,—the taking of a similar step has been | report 


the very root of our wide success. Touching the 
subject of compulsory architectural examina- 
tions, I must confess I have never looked 

favourably on any plan that proposed 


ria 


architecture a close profession. I no 
think that a man should be prevented 
designing and carrying out a building, than that 
it should be made illegal for a painter to sell 
Se ane eee 
unless painter sculptor possess 
diploma of the Royal Academy. Bat that the 
Institute of British Architects should, after 
having given proper notice, resolve that. it 
will not admit any person to take that high 
se aga ge the world which this 
“= ie ucaukanueeram aca 
ag Tee & very proper step. 
It is, I believe, already proposed that in 1880 an 
examination shall be necessary for all those who 
wish to come into the Institute as Associates. I 





certain; but these do not belong to archi- 
tecte,—architects have nothing to do with 
them. There is every reason to believe that 
architects generally do now endeavour to 
make such provisions as are necessary for 


Collins, and other architects in active practice 
at the present time, are also known to be 
bestowing a great deal of attention on this sub- 
ject, a proper knowledge of which will become 
more and more essential to all who desire to 
become thoroughly successful architects. I 
have very great pleasure in seconding this vote 
of thanks to our President. 1 have known Mr. 
Whichcord for many years,—even from before 
the time when he became the partner of that 
old and most accomplished friend of ours, the 
late Mr. Ashpitel. I have watched his progress 
with great pleasure, and I augur for the In- 
stitute great success under his presidency. 

The motion having been put to the meeting 
was carried, with mach applause. 

The following members and visitors w-re 





E, H, Burnell, Arthur Cates, E, Christian, J. Clarke, F. 
R. H. nter, Edwin Clare, C. H. Cooke, 

H. H. Collins, W. G. Coldwell, H, Currey, Jas. Edmeston, 
C. Fowler, H. L. Florence, B. Fletcher, E. Gregg, @. 
" i , A. Green, Alex, Graha», 4. R. 

Gough, O. Hansard, J. Honeyman, C. F. Hayward, M. E. 
. Judge, Horace Jones, H. Jarvis, jun., W. 
: Keirle, T. H. Lewis, G. Low, H. 8. 

Leng. . Millicann, A. K. Mackinnon, J. D. Mathews, 
E. H. Martineao, J. Norton, J. Noyes. i. Oliver, F. W. 
W. Papworth, J. P F. ©. Peuroee, T. 


Porter, C. J. Phipps, E. B. Robson, H. N. Sheffield, T. B. 


Smith, J. P. St. au 8. Saker, P. G. Smith, G. 
Scameil, C. Sherlock, J. P. Seddon, W. M. 
Teulon, J. Goidicutt Turner, E. Tarner, G. Truefitt, T. H. 
Watson, E. Woodthorpe, Jas. Williams, Johu Whichcord. 

Honorary Associates.—Jobnu Fowler, Richard Ff. Gran- 
- John Hopgood, W. G. Harrison, E. 8. Roscoe, 
W.H. Rylands. 


Visitors.—Bruce John Capell, A. 8. Grove, Sidney 


Godwin, F. J. Sparke, B. Wilkinson, H. Stannett, 
Thomas Skinner, jos ae Nag Ralph Low, W. Sid- 
mouth, C. Mackinnon, H. G. McLachlan, Benjamin 


Hannen, W. Jacques, Andrew Oliver, Walter tt. 

jates.—W. H. Arber, C. A. Adams, C. E. Barry, 
B. Blackwell, A. Conder, H. H. Collins, Horace Cheston, 
W.W.K. Clarke, S F. Clarkson, ¥. E. Eales, D. J. 
Ebbetts, Thos. Garratt, Chas. Grieve, Wm. Greliier, 
Wm. Griffiths, ©. A. Gould, John Hudson, E. @. Hayes, 
F. Hammond, F. Judge, C. A. Legg, C. H. Lohr, T. E. 
Mundy, P. E. Masey, Jas. Neale, J. T. Perry, B. A. 
Paice, W. H. Powell, R. C. Page, A. Payne, C. H. Pur- 
dey, R. E. Pownall, J. 8. Quilter, C. Reilly, J. M. Rogers, 
8. R. J, Smith, E. J. Tanver, H. Tanner, T. W. Willis, 
J. W. Walton, Aston Webb, Wm. Woodward, Wm, 
Wheeler. 








ARTISAN CRITICISM ON SOCIAL TOPICS, 


In mentioning the English artisans’ report on 
the Paris Exhibition the other day, we alluded 
to the fact that the report contained remarks of 
some interest, from various pens among those 
employed upon it, in regard to the social and 
educational conditions of the French artisan, as 
compared with those of his English brethren,— 
remarks which we could not then do more than 
allude to. These portions of the before-named 
are, however, worth a word or two in 


detail, for what they suggest in regard both to 


our critics considerably, and they seem to have 
a feeling, rather implied than expressed, that 
the whole system is more business-like than 
ours. Mr. Harris, in the first report on pottery, 
notes the fact that both husband and wife in 
general work, commencing at sixa.m., and having 
till the eleven a.m. déjetiner; then work 
again from half-past twelve to six, dinner at 
the café, and an evening’s amusement after it, 
the children being left in the care of the woman 
of the house. All this pre-sapposes a state of 
things radically different from thatof the English 
working-man’s home, not least in the number of 
the children constituting the average family, 
which, as is well known, is much*smaller in 
France than in England. Whether our friends, 
who al 
course 


: 
i 


lade to the fact more than once in the 

of these reports, had any unexpressed 

i in their own ‘minds on some of the 
bearings of this important social difference, 
there is no hint. T are assuredly more sides 
than one to it; some cf them were incisively 
discussed in the opening chapter of the unequal 


a 

















| brochure called “Ginx’s Baby.” Apart 
Pal that, there are points in the French artisan’s 
day, as briefly sketched by our reporter, in 
which he has an advantage over the English 
artisan. Among these we should certainly be 
disposed to reckon the power of dispensing with 
@ great part of the home cooking. But for this, 
in fact, the wife could not, of course, join in the 

i bread-winning to the extent which she does in 
Paris; and, in any case, is it not a great 





from | i 
certainly in favour of our own system. 
J vigorous work while at it, is a far 
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during working-hours would add up, at the end 
of the workiog-hours, to s good total of time 
available for recreation or for other studies if 


& i advan to get rid of the heavier part, at 
ti i least, ge gh cooking in a small house, and 
Aa 
a 
| 


the di to a place where it is all 
Seat ob. io me every one without the workers | desired. About the Sunday work there seems | little fellows!). “In MHngland, no must 
iis wasting their own time over preparing their|to have been some attempt to mislead the | work under twelve or thirteen. Now, if a boy 
} “We were told,” says the | must make a good workman it is necessary that 


English visitors. 


 * this could not be 
food? In London, however, ’ fe hanical engineering, “that no 











simply because there are hardly any places 
analogous to the French restaurant. The coffee- 
tavern movement is destined, perhaps, to supply 
this want ; but it is only a tentative movement at 
present. Taking into consideration the smaller 
families, and the warmer climate, which lessens 
go much the expenditure on coals and clothes, 
the reporter we are quoting is certainly right in 
saying that these things must be taken into 
account in estimating the comparative thrifti- 
ness and carefulness of the English and French 
artisan, as is sometimes done to the advantage 
of the latter. The want of home life is a draw- 
back (for a drawback it certainly is, and pro- 
bably always will be in the eyes of Englishmen 
of nearly all classes) which the French artisan 
shares with most other classes in France, though 
not for quite the same reasons. The arrange- 
ment would, however, fit much better with the 
scheme of the new English School-Board system 
of compulsory teaching than does the present 
social arrangement of the English artisan’s life, 
where, in the poorer families, the children are 
so often wanted at home (if they could be got) 
to help to keep the pot boiling in either the 
literal or the figurative sense. There is one 
point in regard to the modus vivendi, or bibendi, 
which the promoters of coffee-taverns here 
might do well to take into consideration, viz., the 
variety of refreshing and stimulating, but not 
in any serious degree intoxicating, drinks from 


the subject is that inthe machinery shops 











very untidy and ill-kept state. 
were all exceedingly dirty, no attention being 
paid to sweeping them up. The shafting and 
pullies were invariably rusty; the lathes and 
other machines very much neglected ; the borings 
and turnings were allowed to accumulate near 
the machines, No one seemed to be deputed 


work excepting repairs was done on a Sunday ; 


but from the number of men that were seen to 


enter the factory in the morning and again at 


noon on Sunday, the 18th of August, we were 


led to doubt whether these coald all be employed 
on repairs. I incline to think that Sanday 
work was stated not to be done more in compli- 
ment toour English Sabbatarianism than froma 
desire to tell the actual truth.” Most probably. 


Bat it may also be supposed that the French | i 


diminish his working staff of nayvies, went round 
among the men at meal-time and noted for 


dismissal those who seemed to be bad feeders | report 


and left part of their meal, keeping the heavy 
feeders; and said he always found he retained 


the best men in this way. 


A remark which is connected with this part of 
which 


were visited, the shops and machinery were in a 
“The shops 








boy was getting a mach better edacation follow. 
ing his father’s cart” (!); but we must say that 
wever ” 
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would endorse his opinion on javenile labour. 
At all events, as a counterblast, we may quote 
the very sensible and well-written remarks 
of the writer of the mechanical engineering 


Fea cme ne “pk veer app he: is sent 
conceives he has onl rag eager inane 

and in this he 
very wath Gtiboaragen Both a Bbtke Galla the factory , at 


which choice is to be had by & workman in Paris. 
One of the contributors to the reports in this 


















Bh volume speaks particularly of this, and con- 


trasts their light wines and other drinks with 
the heavy stout which a London workman gets 
if he wants a refresher, or as an accompaniment 
to his meal; and he suggests that the coffee- 
taverns should include something of this kind, 
even if they continue to exclade beer and spirits. 
The coffee-tavern people are occasionally to be 
found debating the question of drinks, and here 
is a suggestion for them; and it must be re- 
membered that whatever may be said in favour 
of cocoa, tea, and coffee, bot liquids do not suit 
all constitutions. 

The French workman obviously spends less in 
foed than the English, and has only two meals 
a day; but then, can he work as the English- 
man does, either in regard to absolute physical 
strength or power of settled application? All 
observation seems to concur in the negative. 
The testimony embodied in this report is 
certainly not in favour of the French workman 
in this respect. One reporter says, in speaking 
of the mechanical engineering shops :—“ The 
energy put into their work by the mechanics 
was certainly much below what we are accus- 
tomed to see in England. The men work in 
the most leisurely fashion, and provoked the 
remark of a companion who was with me that 
they seemed to like to work best when they could 
do it sitting. When I hazarded some observa- 
tion on their speed of working to a French 
friend, he retorted by asking if I could expect 
@ man to work at high speed for eleven or 
twelve hours a day.”* Another reporter says: 
—* Judging from what I saw in the workshops 
that I visited, I do not think they get as much 
work done in the eleven hours as we do in nine. 
This, I conceive, is in a great measure to be ac- 
counted for by their not having a recognised 
day of rest. Sunday-work being almost the 
rule, the employers select whatever hour is 
most convenient to themselves to pay their 
men. Some pay weekly and some fortnightly, 
but the majority pay monthly. The men, on 
the other hand, take their recreation irre- 
gularly, at whatever time they find it most con- 
venient to themselves. They cannot, therefore, 
be expected to work as diligently as men who 
rest regularly once a week, and take their 
recreation at stated times.” This last remark 










* Some of us do that not unfrequently, however, 





Few things are 


in general more significant of the degree of 
efficacy with which a trade or business is carried 
on than the order or want of order of the work- 
ing-place, be it office or 


Continually throughout these reports we find 


the complaint of want of means of education in 
England, as compared with those at hand for 
the French artisan. This complaint seems 
sometimes a little exaggerated, and we are led 


to think that fall use has hardly been made of 


the means within reach, in London, at all evente, 


when we think of the mass of objects at South 


Kensington. But, in fact, it is the want of syste. | i 
matic arrangement and classification in that vast 
mélange of beautiful and costly objects, which | In 
takes away from its value for parposes of study, 
while increasing, perhaps, its popular interest. 
Again, the art-schools in our country do not seem 
to be made practically useful to the artisan class. 
In some remarks on this head at the close of the 
first report in the volume, it is observed that in | i 
England the student who wishes to learn some. 
thing to assist him in his trade as china painter or 
decorator is given an exact copy of some antique 
“The art studentships are 
often given to those who may be proficient at 


scroll or statue. 


the age of eighteen or nineteen in drawing, 
though only novices in the technicalities of the 
trade they wish to follow, and sometimes when 


they have not even settled what that trade is to 
be. They consequently acquire a miscellaneous 
art knowledge, which they have afterwards to 
find out for themselves how to apply, and much 


of the knowledge they have acquired proves in 


the end to be of no real use to them in their 


, , speci 

ings or paintings within a given time.” This is 
rather vague; but, as far as we understand the 
drift of it, it seems to point to a greater atten- 
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fairly sensible, gained 

thereby some power of applying his sense to his 
at 
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In the case of a house built with oolite, or any 
white stone, for instance, although the most 









































































would be false heraldry. But in a case where 


reflected light, must be a matter of importance, *: to Bony: ss dives 


and one well deserving of study. We must 
return to this part of the subject, as the dis- 
tinction between actual and complemental 
colouring demands a word or two more; but we 
have first to regard the colour of the elevation 



































































a blue field sprinkled over with countless golden 
lilies, —semée de fleurs-de-lys sans nombre. This 


or exterior of a building. iyo po 
at be met with the/ bearing is spoken of by the herald as “ France| make a good roof, without being, at the same 

shescnttons thet colour ie 0 matter of taste, and | ancienne,” or as “semée de France,” and either | time heavy. In such cases 
colour or metal may be borne against it, because 8 use of slate, and it ig 


that it is useless to attempt to lay down any 
rule for its application. We are d to 
believe that, in this matter, what is called taste 
is really the greater or less excellence of vision. 
Artists who deal with colour, as distinguished 


it is regarded as a special whole. Thus, the 
Royal House of Bourbon, before it acceded, in 
the person of Henry of Navarre, to the throne 
of St. Lonis, bore “ France, oppressed” by a 


g 
; 
3 
i 


ho deal with form, will be found | broad red band, called by the heralds a “ band | for instance, in their own grounds, and form 

oy chaste the trouble to inquire to see | gules ;” while the Dukes of Orleans bore “ France| features in the landscape, a tiled roof, pic. 
colours more distinctly than other people do. | oppressed,” as it is termed, by a silver label. torially regarded, has generally a great advan. 
We have noted instances of this in such cases; In the same way, if we take the case of brick- tage over a slate roof. Those, indeed, who are 
as the perception by an artist of a hue in the/ work, we have the contrast of red and white in familiar with the slate districts of Wales, and 
landscape which had not struck any other/paraliel and vertical lines. But the eye takes | probably of other parts of the world, are aware 
observer until it was pointed out by the colour-| in neither the contrast of the colours, nor that | that we have by ho means exhausted the variety 
ist. One example may be cited in the case of | of the lines, but looks at the brickwork. It is| and of colouring that may be attained in 
the reddish-purple tint that, in early spring, | true that irregularity of bed or of purpoil joint | slates. is a rich warm parple, of which 
first announces the activity of the buds. Looking is distressing, but it is not absolutely certain | colour some of the largest slates,—those known 
at an oak coppice a dozen people will see only | that it is distressing as matter of distribution of | as Empresses,—may be obtained from some 
the bnds, boughs, &c. The painter says,—/colour. It is as an evidence of slovenly work | quarries, that has a charming pictorial effect. 
“ Don’t you see what a glow has come over the| that it is abominable to the good workman, or| But, as a general rule, a tiled roof for a brick 
wood since yesterday?” You look, and look, | the man who knows what good work is. Irregu-| mansion has this great advantage,—as a matter 
and then say,—‘ Well, now you mention it, I/ larity is not in itself displeasing to the eye, if it | of landscape, it tints with the house. Fresh in 
do; it did not strike me before !” be a consistent irregularity, not an evidence of | the assertion of their spick-and-span novelty 
The fact is, that a wealth or poverty of visunl | neglect. Thus, a wall built of flints, which is|for a few weeks, the walle and roof gene- 
power, long unsuspected, is divided amongst | perhaps the most irregularly-patterned object | rally look all the better for the lapse of a 


mankind with great irregularity. And, again,| which it is easy to cite, may be very far from 
for the ordinary observer, some education is|an ugly object. But if the flint wall had 
requisite in order to appreciate any but the| white patches let into it here and there, the 
more striking effects of colour. A flash of light-| effect would be unbearable. 
ning appeals to every one. There are glorious} The question of stone dressings comes in here. 
contrasts of gold and purple at sunrise and sun-| Many persons are very fond of a full red brick, 
set that attract very general notice. From/| with white stone dressings. The contrast be- 
these violent appeals to the sense of colour down | tween the two colours, if both the materials are 
to the subtlest and most delicate harmonies of | excellent, may be kept up for many years, with 
sky or of landscape, there is a continually | but little fading. We can give instances reach- 
decreasing vividness of effect, and a correspond-| ing back as far as the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
iog diminution in the number of persons who} where the brick is still red and the stone still 
perceive these effects. Some will perceive this| white. It may be urged by some architects,— 
when pointed ont; many will fail to do so even| and we are far from disagreeing with them,— 
then. So that it is not so much in taste as in| that the use of terra-cotta dressings and quoins 
facility of perception that the difference really | of a colour alike to the brickwork, and not very 
lies. dissimilar from it ia tint, or depth, gives a finer 
Even so, we have to deal with society as it | architectural effect. That is just one of the 
is, and must make our account for what are | points as to which there will always be a differ- 
called differences of taste, however we may | ence of opinion. Not so, however, we hold, with 
explain their origin; we must therefore speak | regard to the distribution of the foreign colour. 
with reserve in indicating what seem to us to/ Thus if in an elevation there should be one 
be rather the principles on which roles should | part containing a large proportion of stone 
be based, than the admitted rules, of the use of | dressings,—say a fifth of the visible area,—while 
colour by the architect, in his exterior, so far as | another part should be almost wholly of brick,— 
he is at tiberty to attend to the subject. say windows in one place and chimneys in 
We should say, then, that the first thing to| another, — the effect, we suggest, is always 
be sought is homogeneity. By this we do not | bad, the want of balance of distribution calling 
mean to exclude the use of materials of different |the attention to the want of homogeneity in 
colours in the same elevation, for structaral | material. 
reasons this is often desirable, or even necessary.| There is another point on which we are in 
The point mainly to be regarded is the relative | doubt whether to speak with more or less 
distribation of those differing or contrasting | decision, owing to the general neglect which 
shades. The whole must be regarded as a/ exists on the subject. And we have to confess 
whole. For example, we may take black and | that the neglect is not confined to modern work, 
white as affording the greatest contrast of |—-which is a reason for modesty of assertion. 
shade. In the same way, we may take the/| And yet we can hardly doubt the assent of men 
square as one of the least accommodating | of taste to our view. We refer to the flush 
figures,—one which, so to speak, sets its elbows building together of different materials. An 
out most aggressively, and refuses readily to/ illustration that comes to aid our objection to 
blend in contour with any curve or other form | this mode of treatment is to be found in the 
of outline; yet, in the familiar instance of the | stained glass of the thirteenth and fourteenth 


shepherd’s plaid, composed of alternate squares 
the faces and figures of the saintly perso 


of black and white, with sometimes an inter- nages 
mediate tint, we have a surface that is by no| who adorn these ancient lights, if in themselves 
means wanting in unity. We look at the check, | ugly, add immensely to the force of the com- 
and we see it as a colour, or tint. It is the| position. Thereis a want of the “lead” felt in 
same in diapers; it is the same, to a great|the modern glass. In the same way, the line of 
extent, in stained windows. What impresses | shadow which is given by @ projection at once 
the eye is the whole,—the diapered ground, or | masks and veils the change of colour in a build. 
the stained light,—not the details of the figures ing, and adds, we submit, materially to the 

or of the tints; and, no doubt, the less any| unity, and thus to the dignity and excellence | i 
of the general effect. 


individual detail asserts its presence, and attracts 
The great fault, then, to avoid in the colour- 


the eye, the greater is the merit of the general 
effect. It is not for individual excellence of | ing of the exterior is, either irregular bitty and | i 
drawing or of colouring that we look in such| scrappy treatment which fritters, away the 
cases, it isat the effect of the whole. whole, or want of balance in distribution of 
A a Sree of this view | shades. In any building, whether palatial or 
may n from a st uite distinct | otherwise, we think archi i 
from that of the architect, although it is one we tlm wig 
with which every architect ought to be 
thoroughly familiar; we mean the blazon of the 
herald. It is a primary rale in heraldry (which 
is illastrated, rather than weakened, by the one 
signal exception of the arms of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem) that colour is not to be 
placed upon colour, or metal upon metal. A 
red star on a black ground would be false 
heraldry; a golden sceptre on a silver shield 
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The effect of the dull red mass of a substantial 
and well-proportioned house, set in a green 
framework of foliage, and reflecting a bright 
light from numerous windows, is a case in which 








PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN SOUTHERN 
ITALY. 


A LADY-CORRESPONDENT, whose husband holds 
an official position in the province of 
the duties of which lead him to travel from city 
to city in that interesting but little-known part 
of Southern Italy, writes as follows from 
Potenza, under date November 17 :— 

“We returned about a fortnight ago from 
Malera, where we had been before, in July, for 
the examinations; but this last visit was 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. | 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the opening meeting of the session, as 





ust twenty years ago in the new 
fink chemi Someticaptnns eae 
president expressed a certain pride and 

in presiding for the first time in a 
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in succession. Coming here in 
Earl de Grey, my noble prede- 
words I have quoted, delivered 
address in this place just one 
his death. He had been our 
t for twenty-four years; and during 
iod the number of professional members 

from 13 to 293. I am glad, therefore, 
another twenty years, to be per- 
me you within the same walls, 
ut in which I trust you will deem an 
improvement upon the old. 

I am glad to record that in the course of 
those twenty years the number of Fellows and 
Associates has steadily increased from 293 to 
681. I am glad also to welcome here this 
evening many of the same men who assisted 
@ score of years ago at that opening meeting; 
to know that in this—the forty - sixth year of 
our existence —our founder, Professor Donald- 
son, is still diligently at work for the benefit and 
advancement of the ion. 

But as it has been the painful duty of my 
predecessors to deplore the loss of colleagues 
who have been taken from us, so it now falls to 
my lot to record the decease since we last met 
of a very old member, Mr. W. Southcotte 
Inman; others more or less publicly known are 
also deceased, and obituary notices of them will 
be published in the appendix to the Transac- 
tions of this session. Three names, however, 
more prominent than the rest, and familiar to 
the professional ear, claim from your President 
more than a passing word. The death of Joseph 
Louis Duc, at Paris; of Eugéne Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc, at Lausanne; and of Edward 
Blore, in London, are events of more than 
generalinterest. They are episodes in architec- 
tural history. The enthusiasm, learning, and 
ability which comparatively young men have 
witnessed in what is now called the Gothic 
Revival were not due to any sudden inspiration, 
nor were they rapid in their growth. The seed 
was sown towards the close of the last century ; 
the pen preceded the pencil in successful 
attempts to interest the’ public with Mediwval 
legend and antiquarian research. Edward Blore, 
who has just died at the age of eighty, is per- 
haps the last of that generation of workers who, 
fifty and more years ago, were familiarising the 
nation with stories and sketches of the many 
native buildings, more or less decaying, scattered 
over this island,—ancestral works which then 
were neither appreciated nor understood. To 
him, a contem and fellow-worker with 
Pagin, may be partly attributed the change that 
has occurred, in this icular, among the 
majority of Englishmen. Sir Walter Scott, to 
whom a recent period of revival is more indebted 
than perhaps it is willing to own, may be called 
the patron of Edward Blore, whose earliest work 
of practical architecture was the front of Abbots- 
ford House, over which, however, Sir Walter 
had probably no small influence and control. 
Blore, who was entrusted with the repair of 
several English and Scotch cathedrals, was ulti- 
mately appointed architect to King William IV., 
and wards to Her Majesty the Queen, having 
been employed both at Windsor Castle and 
Backingham Palace. He also erected some well- 
known a i . — feos different 
parts o country ; wings i 
are extremely valuable, the books he esurasen 
numerous. 

A heavy debt of itude is due from the 
brilliant writers and of the present. 

England, to the 
particular school 
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time, in France, Germany, and 
scholars and artists who, in a 
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and with 

of Viollet-le-Dac over all other 
exponents of the artistic theories and precedents 
he illustrated must indisputably be acknow- 
ledged. Both in diagram and 
was unsurpassed. 


not write or draw for men of our profession alone 
is seen by his “ Hi of a House,” his “ History 
of a Fortress,” his “ Hi of Haman Habita- 
tions,” and his works on “ Fortification.” I am 
assured that all the illustrations to these and his 
other numerous publications were made by him- 
self, generally drawn and shaded on the wood 
by his own hand; and when it is remembered 
how comprehensive and elaborate are the illus. 


j trations to the sixteen volumes comprising his 


two great Dictionaries, it is difficult to withbold 
astonishment or limit admiration. He began to 
sketch his native buildings early, and he had 
completed a large number of such drawings 
before the introduction of p' y un- 
happily diminished the ardour of draughtemen 
travelling in pursuit of practical example and 
are. ical parallel. He extended the theory 
of those “ true principles ” of architectare which 
Pugin had earlier made the basis of a creed; 
and it cannot be out of place, here, to acknow- 
ledge the obligation due to Viollet-le-Duc, a 
Frenchman, aud to Augustus Welby Pagin, the 
son of a Frenchman, in the elucidation of 
Mediswval methods and the classification of 
Mediseval styles,—a science in which this country 
did undoubtedly take the initiative. Viollet-le- 
Duc was also equally happy with pencil and pen 
in the delineation of Grecian and Roman re- 
mains. Nor in his devotion to a particular 
current of architectural idea was he oblivious of 
the source whence the stream flowed. To some of 
his colleagues whose practice lay in the adapta- 
tion of a mode of construction older than the 
thirteenth century he paid a just meed of admira- 
tion. The works of Neo-Greek design, con- 
ducted by M. Duc at the Palais de Justice, in 
Paris, were often alluded to with delight by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, while the former never 
hesitated to admit the value to a Classical 


architect of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Medizval re- | and 


searches. Both have received the Royal Gold 
Medal, and the visit paid to us in this room, in 
1876, by M. Duc is still fresh in our memories. 
At that time M. Duc had been thirty-six years 
architect to the Palais de Justice. The work 
had year by year progressed; a3 each new 
portion reached completion, an old building 
was pulled down. Before his death he con- 
versed in turn with the heads of the various 
trades employed in the buildings, and left 
definite instractions with each. During thirty- 
nine years almost everything,—to a wooden 
bench or an iron bar,—had been designed under 
his direction or with his own hand. In giving 
up his charge he must have felt the satisfaction 
with which the knowledge of duty done and 
hard work accomplished is happily accompanied. 
Nor can we fail to perceive and envy that 
artistic organisation which, in spite of revolu- 
tion and war, is maintained by the Parisians, 
who never intrust even the repair of their public 
buildings, — historical monuments they call 
them,—te other than qualified members of our 
profession. 

I am not, however, able here to enter upon 
any minute comparison of the modes respectively 
adopted by the municipal authorities of Paris 
and London for the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the two great capitals. It would be 
rash to suggest and futile to hope that this 


sometimes said that the Empire ruined France 
in order to rebuild her capital 
chief cities. But throughout 


ie 


recollections fresh in our minds, the| English meaning of the term? Perhaps I may 


venture, as a man of business, to doubt whether 
@ new thoroughfare @ paying improve- 
ment when, as in of Victoria-street, 
Westminster, land on each side of it remains 
for years unsold and unlet. I have heard say 
that Northumberland-avenue will not turn out a 
“paying” improvement unless. the land on 
each side of it be speedily let or sold. A com- 
paratively long time has elapsed sivce the 
tan Board of Works submitted to the 
Council of the Institute any elevation of new 
buildings for erection in that Avenue ; 
and, as you know, the Board is bound so to 
submit such elevations. I find that, in the 
Board’s last annual report to Parliament, the 
delay in letting thie land is attributed to the 
general depression in business, and to the ex- 
pensive character of the buildings required to 
be erected. But when it is remembered that in 
Northumberland-avenue the foundations to the 
new buildings mast be unusually expensive, and 
that the restrictions as regards dominant rights 
of light encouraged by the present mischievous 
atate of the law are numerous, it might have 
proved true economy to have put the ground- 
rents at a scale that would have attracted imme- 
diate investors. I cannot refrain from com- 
paring the desolate condition of Northumber- 
land-avenue, situated in the very heart of 
London, with the brilliant achievement of the 
Avenue de |’Opéra, carried out by our neigh- 
bours in the space of a few months, and at a 
time when the political and commercial condi- 
tions of their country were certainly not superior 
to eur own. I regret also that many undoubted 
improvements, due to the in-all-other-respects 
wise action of the Board, should have been 
executed without adequate regard to the archi- 
tectural embellishment of the metropolis. 
The responsibilities, duties, and powers of the 
litan Board of Works are enormous, and 
they annually increase. It is not only import- 
ant that the organisation fer devising and 
deciding the details of street improvements 
should be the best of the kind available, but it 
is also important that the machinery employed 
for purchasing, letting, and selling the common 
property of the metropolitan ratepayer should 
be well put together. Now, both individually 
collectively, we architects are in constant 
communication with the Metropolitan Board. 
The Institute has statutory relations with it, and 
receives numerous acts of courtesy from it; its 
Superintending Architect is an honoured member 
of our Council, and its chairman one of our 
distinguished class of Honorary Associates. We, 
asa corporate body, not only wish well to the 
Board, we would do whatever might lie in our 
power to aid it in the discharge of its manifold 
functions. Architects may be elected members 
of that Board, just as barristers, solicitors, and 
doctors may be so elected. It would be ridicu- 
lous to say that professional men shall rot sit 
at that Board because they may have had a 
pecuniary interest in some of its public business 
transactions. But I shall ran norisk of censure 
when I say that a Fellow or an Associate of this 
Institute, if he be elected a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, ought not from 


that moment to have any professiona! connexion 


whatever with the purchase of land offered for 

sale or lease by the Board; nor should he be 

professionally engaged in the superintendence 

of buildings to be erected upon land which is 

the property of ratepayers, whose agent and 
tative he is. 

The subject of “illicit commissions” has 
again been ht before the public, and a 
temperate letter to the Times from Sir Edmund 
Beckett, one of our Honorary Associates, recently 
afforded an admirable comment upon the present 
phase of the difficulty. Our course, as a cor- 
porate body, is clear. The declarations taken 
by our members were framed many years before 
it was discovered in the newspapers that a great 
deal of unrecognised dishonesty existed in 
almost every rank of the community. It is 
generally admitted that there are black sheep 
in all folds; it was then Jaid down with a show 
of authority that in the architectural fold all 
the sheep are black. Buttime has brought its 
softening inflaence to bear upon our well-inten- 
tioned maligners ; they have felt the impropriety 
of making against the whole profession a charge 
which could not be made with impunity against 
individuals. Two years ago the Council, in their 
report, which was adopted by the Institute, 
declared themselves ready to co-operate with 
the Legislature in order to prevent and exter. 
minate what in an architect, who is the fiduciary 
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agent of his employer, is neither more nor less 
than fraud. bo tae We are in the straight path. 
There is, however, one detail of architectural 
practice,—often forced upon professional men 
who happen to be situated at a distance from 
the large provincial capitals,—which offers to 
the outsider an easy handle of criticism. It lies 
in the mode of payment adopted for bills of 
quantities. In London and the chief cities these 
bills are prepared by specialists, and there is no 
absolute necessity for an architect to prepare 


bills of quantities for his own works. As a rule, | pa 


he does not take out the quantities, nor does he 
derive any pecuniary benefit from them; but 
when he does, the declaration taken by both 
Fellows and Associates is sufficiently precise. 
The words in the case of a Fellow are :—“I will 
not take out quantities except for works to be 
executed under my own superintendence, and 
then only with the concurrence of my client: 
such quantities being paid for by him;” and in 
the case of an Associate :—‘ I will not take out 
the quantities for works to be executed under 
my own superintendence, except with the con- 
currence of my client, and unless the said 
quantities are paid for by him.” In making 
these quotations I hope I may be considered to 
have the interests of our profession at heart, for 
my object is to inform outsiders of the obligations 
accepted by every one of our professional mem- 
bers, rather than to remind the members them- 
selves of the discipline to which we all voluntarily 
submit. 

That discipline is our chief safeguard; it was in 

the minds and hearts of those who founded this 
Institute. The tacit concurrence of the general 
body with recent attempts to advance the 
interests and secure the well-being of a profession, 
still young and still not fally recognised, is con- 
spicuously apparent. I need hardly enlarge 
upon the sentiment with which the Council re- 
ciprocate the confidence reposed in them by the 
majority of the general body. Even inso small, 
and what at first sight may seem so congenial 
a task as the improvement of the premises we 
have occupied for twenty years, that confidence 
has been appreciated as a favour and a necessity. 
You will possibly be incredulous when I tell you 
that the difficulty of making our rooms more 
convenient than they were before has been con- 
siderable. The difficulty was enhanced by the 
fact that the whole Council, upon whom the pre- 
liminary business depended, were one and all 
experts in the subject they had undertaken to 
discuss. When the original plans prepared by 
our Fellow, Mr. Phipps, were before us, there 
was a half-formed intention to take a lease of 
the upper floors of this building; a scheme was 
suggested by which our meeting-room was to 
be placed on the second floor, the library re- 
maining in its present position. But even had 
we succeeded in inducing members to ascend 
more than seventy steps to reach the meeting- 
room, the cost of such a scheme precluded the 
possibility of its execution. Mr. Phipps then 
made several supplementary designs, and gave 
the council the benefit of much valuable assist. 
ance. But the purpose for which his services 
had been retained was set aside by the Institute 
as beyond the general wish or means. He was, 
therefore, good enough to accept the usual pro- 
fessional honorarium, and the Council took upon 
themselves collectively the task of devising some 
comparatively small alterations and renovation 
of the rooms we occupied. As you have already 
been informed, they ultimately appointed a com- 
mittee of four of their number to carry out the 
plans approved by the last annual meeting, to- 
gether with the resolution that empowered them 
to negotiate for the acquisition of additional 
area on the upper floors for purposes of venti- 
lation. One of the members of this building 
committee was Mr. Macvicar Anderson, who, 
admitting the possible embarrassment of four 
architects engaged in the joint superintendence 
of building works, chivalrously consented to take 
charge of the matter, at the same time declining 
to accept any pecuniary compensation. His 
colleagues on the Council have expressed to 
Mr. Anderson their sincere thanks for the 
trouble and anxiety he mast have incurred, and 
it remains for the Institute at some future time, 
when a report will be formally presented, to say 
whether we have beer hasty in our judgment or 
wrong in our appreciation of much quiet service 
very gracefully rendered. 

It is impossible to refer to the subject of 
these alterations without being reminded thereby 
that Mr. Charles Barry had, during his three 
years of office, a most natural desire to see the 
improvement of our rooms effected. He had 
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devoted himself so entirely to the Institute, 
that he must almost have felt it a reproach to 
leave this chair while the alterations remained 


to be done; and to know that they have now/t 


met with his approval is a satisfaction to us 
over whom he presided with 
temper and such beneficial results. I am unable, 
also, to forget that his fall and comprehensive 
address at the opening of last session, together 
with the report of the Council issued last April, 
leaves me little of the past upon which to ex- 
tiate. It is, however, 
support and follow him in his 
the functions of our committee on 
practice. Mr. Barry deprecated the custom of 
submitting to that committee cases the state- 
ments of which are simply ex parte, The mem- 
bers of a committee cannot be made advocates 
in individual cases, for thereby they might sub- 
ject themselves to be subpoenaed as witnesses ; 
but when appealed to on points of principle they 
can conveniently and usefally want ar an 
opinion, which, when approved by the Council, 
isalways willingly given to an app t, whether 
he be oe Ne Sh 9 meme ire ee 
Nevertheless, the paragraph in our re’ 
referring to differences or vats “at 
between members, offers to my mind the best 
solution. It is there suggested that an agree- 
ment should be previously made between the 
es to leave the question in dispute to the 
decision of the Council, or of a Fellow nomi- 
nated by them. Moreover, a committee can- 
not, under the bye-laws, give advice or speak 
in the name of the Institute. The Council 
appoint committees to assist them in the inves- 
tigation of specific subjects, and they are often 
very much indebted to members for the benefit 
of their assistance. But as all the affairs of the 
Institute are managed and directed by the 
Council, subject to the control of the general 
meetings, no committee has any power of sepa- 
rate or private action. 

The reasonable conservation of ancient and 
Medizval monuments is a question too important 
to be ignored by architects or omitted in your 
president’s address. That news of a reported 
restoration of the west front of St. Mark’s 
Church, at Venice, should be received in this 
country with some dismay is natural and expli- 
cable. Nor have Englishmen any right to expect 
foreign nations to take a similar interest in the 


old churches and cathedrals of these islands. | design 


Even presuming it ible now to destroy or 
mutilate a Medisval building in Great Britain 
or Ireland, the misfortune would not be felt by 
the Italians, because similar works of the same 
character abound throughout Western Europe. 
America might justly complain,—lItaly never. 
But there is only one Venice, and the history of 
our modern world begins with Rome. Hence 
the anxiety of Englishmen for the original 
works of Italian masters ; hence their excuse for 
® protest which, under other circumstances, would 
have been impertinent. Indeed, after an uninter- 
rupted experience of many years, thinking men 
in this country are beginning to appreciate the 
real meaning of what, after all, is a compara- 
tive novelty both in practice and phrase. You 
will remember that Viollet-le-Duc was very 
clear on this point, for in past times no people 
ever “restored” as the word is understood at 
present; neither the Latin nor the Norman. 
French contained any word equivalent to the 
modern term of restoration. The Classical and 
Medizval architects pulled down, altered, added 
or rebuilt, as necessity dictated or authority 
required, and to this fact is largely due the 
multitudinous variety of architectural prece- 
dents. The substantial records of every known 
nation show architecture to have been, though 
artistically conservative, a progressive science. 
To attempt to maintain that every useful 
building is to be left untouched if only it be 
old, and that every useless obstruction is to 
remain an obstruction, if only it be beantiful, 
is a paradox opposed to the very principles 
upon which our forefathers constructed the self- 
same buildings that now delight the many, and 
render a few enthusiastic people almost incon- 
sistent. The architect is both an engineer and 
an archeologist. He must, as a rule, when 
arrived at the three cross-roads of the proverb 
take the middle one; he ig neither free to 
follow the engineer alone, nor the archwologist 
alone. He cannot, like the engineer, be “the 
first by whom the new is tried ;” he must not, 
like the archwologist, be “the last to lay the 
old aside.” 





The inquiry, now ted, into the 
statistica of damage to tahatngs by electrical 





I would venture to make a few remarks 
upon the fact that we are now in one 
annual volume e ha to with 


extenso, at least in extract, in these Proceedings. 
It has also been decided to send, at the close of 
each session, an annual volume to all our 
corresponding members ; so that 
very one of our 868 
bers, of all classes all over the world, will 
in receipt of our publications. It is, there- 

most desirable that the character of the 
papers read here, and that of the discussions 
which follow them, should be worthy of the sub- 
jects it is our custom and privilege to examine,— 
useful contributions to the half-art, half-science, 
that we practise and uphold. There is no lack 
of literary work offered or to us; our 
want lies in the difficulty of obtaining practical 
expositions of current subjects connected with 
architecture, If I may follow the thought of 
my predecessor in one of his excellent addresses, 
it is of little use or interest for us to be argued 
intoa belief that one style is better than 
another, or even that one phase of wsthetic 
is more delicate than others. A see- 
saw of rhetoric exists to prove the futility of 
such discussion. I would venture to say that 
papers upon practical subjects,—or the best 

stem of combining materials in different 

tuations, on the best results obtained from 
experience of iron and concrete, or of building 
houses that will resist fire, on modes of con- 
atraction in other countries, on the 
application of steel, of terra-cotta, of plasters 
and cements, to modern habitations, — are 
likely to be far more welcome to the majority 
of members within our own circle, and far 
more useful to everybody outside it, than the 
most learned dissertation upon the mutability 
of fashion, or the wittiest homily on the perver- 
sion of taste. I trust that, among the papers 
to he teak hose Ghia winion: thaws’ af Soon 
tific and practical character will predominate, 
if only to balance the apparent tendency of 
our day to depreciate the valae of that scien- 
tific basis upon which the art of architecture 
is founded. 

With the Proceedings, to which I have re- 
ferred, it is determi for the future to issue 
notices and communications made by the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society to its subscribers and 
donors. The president of the charity is a past- 
president of the Institute,—Mr. Wyatt,—who 
is now good enough to give us, in the responsible 
post of , the advantage of 
his tact and e ver, our secre- 
tary,—Mr. White,—has, since this time last 
year, undertaken to act as honorary secretary 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, so that 
henceforward the business of the charity will 
be conducted in the office of the Institute. A 
similar has existed at the 
kindred Institution of Civil Engineers, where 
the secretary,—Mr. Forrest,—is the cag sal f 
secretary of the Benevolent Fund, 
and the Council of the Institution act as the 
directors of the pe § Such a combination 
has been attended 





than | be mentioned “A 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue winter exhibition of this Society, in the | be 


Suffolk-street Gallery, is one of the best they 
have had of late years, and contains many nice 
things, in My one It really seems 
to us that it would better policy for the 
Society to- make the winter exhibition their 
principal one, and either stop the spring show 
or make it a secondary, or “sketch and study” 
exhibition. In the season it is useless to expect 
to com in interest with the Academy and 
the Grosvenor, and the Suffolk-street exhibi- 
tion at that time is generally but poorly attended. 
At this season of the year there is far less 
counter attraction, and an‘exhibition which, even 
if not of the first rank of interest, contains 
many good paintings and drawings, may have 
a chance of fair attention. 

The most important work in regard to aim 
and style is that of Mr. A. B. Donaldson,— 
“ King Alfred is Godfather to Guthorne the 
Dane” (121). This is hung higher than it 
should have been. It appears to be, like most 
of its author’s works, fine and rich in colour, 
but rather wanting in reality; the figure of 
Alfred, especially, is conventional- and rather 
weak. The best parts of the work are the 
kneeling figures of the and unkempt fol- 
lowers of the Danish chief, their armed limbs 
appearing from beneath their white ceremonial 
dresses. Among the pictures in which figures 
are the subject, or the predominant interest, 
may be mentioned “ Ie Quillier” (319), which 
title is, we presume, the name of the game 
something like ninepins, which some French 
rastics are playing on the common ground in 
the neighbourhood of a village. The style of 
this work is a good deal French in character, 
thoagh not of the best French art of the day. 
It is rough and heavy in execution, and wanting 
bs ha —_— — and colour of an open-air 

scape; but the groups of figures have much 
force and character, and there is that about the 
work which would dispose one to look for the 
name of its author (Mr. Yeend King) again. 
Mr. John Burr (member) has two good genre 
pictures,—an “incorrigible” dunce (162) and 
“A Flower-girl” (247), both painted in a hard 
forcible style, and marked by individuality of 
character. Mr. G. E. Hicke’s fine “study” of a 
woman’s head (186) occupies worthily the centre 
place overthe mantelpiece of the large room; and 
on the opposite side of the room Mr. Gadsby's 
child’s head, under the title “Ironing” (393), 
makes a remarkably nice little rage The 
“ Danseuse” (471) of Mr. Arthur Hill,—a figure 
half seen through a nearly transparent fe 
is well and carefully done, and successful 
in its aim; but it is a kind of thing that has 
been rather often done, and in which Gerdme 
has made such brilliant successes that no one 
can hope to be looked at much for this kind of 
thing after him. Nor, to say the truth, is the 
effect worth v 
same room with this is a very interesting study 
by Mr. W. Christian Symons, of a rather new 
subject, “A Sail 8 Loft” (499). This is 
spirited and real, and obviously studied from 
fact; but it would have been none the worse 
for a little more finish and making ont of detail, 
both in the figures and the accessories. 


scape predominates, there are a many 
works agreeable to look at. cescke shes tant 


* To be continued, 



























which originated in Diisseldorf in 1856, and 
which was intended, by causing the formation of 
the artists of Germany into a general associa- 


of acertain period as a whole, and to permit of 
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member); @ bag stan F agrneac view of “The 
ride’s Door, St. Se s, Nuremberg,” by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss (member) ; “In the Meadows” 


difficulty of getting works 
art together is greater than we have any idea 


(OSs) © veer pice owienes Mr, A. F. Grace, The organs of German art are, therefore, 
also a member; “ An Ancient Bricon” (455), an | most earnest in their appeals to private owners 
river|to be more liberal. Another section of the 


old oak, to wit, by Mr. Hines ; two or 
by Mr. Caffieri (member) ; two small 
and very good pictures on the Conway (78, 95), 
by Mr. E. Ellis (member); “Mountain and 
Glen” (101), by Mr. James Macbeth. It will 
observed that in this list a large proportion 
are members of the Society, whereas, on pre- 
vious occasions, we sometimes found that the 
works most worth looking at were by outsiders. 
Several artists who have been members and 
regular contributors for some time, have made 
great and steady improvement. 
There are several of sculpture and 
terra-cotta, among which is « beautifal and 
highly-finished marble head, by Mr. Percival 
Ball, intended as Isabella, in “ Measure for 
Measure,” and answering well te the character. 
Among the terra-cottas, Mr. Mullins’s pretty 
and piquant fancy, called “The Swing,” should 
be looked at. 


undertaking, that of antiquities of the art-indus- 
tries, likewise depends on the willingness and 
it may be shortly stated 
-section of the Diisseldorf Exhi- 

and Industry is to illustrate the 
the twelve years; that is to say, 
this part will be collected from the best works 
of that time, whether they are the property of 
public museums or in the possession of private 
owners, or are still in the hands of artists; the 
preference being given to more recent works. 
Ajury, consisting of representatives of ali German 
art-societies, in accordance with the statutes of 


supervise the quality of works admitted. 

is for the first time in a position to 
hold a large art-exhibition, but this has only 
become possible by combining with it the indus- 
trial branch. In consequence, the undertaking, 
from a modest beginning, has assumed such 
vast ions as has hitherto not been expe- 
rienced in provincial life. But with the growth 
of the whole, the importance of the art-section 
will also increase, by its greater popularity and 
the more permanent influence exerted by it 
upon wider circles. Seventeen rooms have been 
reserved for German art, of which sixteen will 
be liglited from above. Their sizes vary from 
400 by 240 to 240 by 96 square feet. The 
works have so far progressed that the archi- 
tecture of this part of the exhibition can be 
made out. It will form an entirely separate 
section, parted off from the industrial art 
section by a courtyard. 

We defer a fuller report of this exhibition, 
which promises to be highly interesting, toa 
more convenient period, but we may remark 
in conclusion, as a good omen of its financiul 
prospects, that already large sums have been 
reserved for the purchase of the more important 
works. 


THE LIVERPOOL TRAMWAYS AND THE 
CORPORATION. 
IMPORTANT PURCHASE. 

Tue Corporation of Liverpool have entered 
into an ment with the Tramways Com- 
pany under which the former body undertake to 
incur an expenditure of nearly 200,000/. in the 
construction and maintenance of tramways 
within the borough. In the first instance, the 
Corporation have to ‘purchase the exist- 
ing linesof the Tramway Company for the sum 
of 70,0001. The municipal body are then, ander 
the arrangement, to take up and reconstruct 
the several lines running north and south, and 
in other directions, and also to maintain the 
same. In consideration of this outlay, the 
Tramway Company is to lease the line from the 
Corporation for sixteen years at an annual rental 
calculated at 74 per cent. upon the purchase- 
money and cost of construction. By this 
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FROM THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


THE FOURTH GENERAL EXHIBITION OF GERMAN 
ART. 


Tus German Art-Union, the foundation of 





tion, to impress upon German art a national 
character, established periodical exhibitions, in 
order to present the works of German artists 


a comparative review. The first exhibition, in 
1858, at Munich, therefore, collected in the 
works of the most eminen’ ee pit oe 
interveni period, beginning wi us 
Carotene, the materials for a monument which 
was a landmark of the successes and the glory 
of German art. The second exhibition took 
place two years later, at Cologne, and formed at 
the same time the worthy i ion of the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum, which has now been 








third exhibition, at Vienna. It likewise served 
the of throwing open a centre of art. 
Like Buda-Pest and Berlin, Vienna would have 


It was feared that, after the great é 
tending the Paris Exhibition of 1867, the third 
general exhibition of German art would turn out 
a failure, a year not being considered a suffi- 


lines is 42,000/., the net annual rental upon the 
and reconstruction, after payment of 
interest on capital, being estimated at 5,400/. a 
. The agreement farther provides that the 
are, in addition, to construct four 

entirely new extension lines, at a cost of 42,350/., 
upon which the Tramway Company is to pay 10 
per cent. annually, or 4,226. a year, making 
the total annual amount which the company 
will have to pay 9,6361,. In the agreement, the 
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construction of the lines within the borough is 
likewise contemplated, bringing up the : 
amount of outlay for purchase and construction 
to 194,000l. It is calculated that after the 
annual cost of repairs, and the interest on the 
sums to be borrowed to make the several lines, 
—estimated at 3} per cent.,—the corporation 
will have a net annual surplus of 9,3461. on the 
whole of the lives, including those contemplated, 
towards a sinking fund for the extinction of the 
entire cost of purchase and construction, the 
effect of which will be that, at the end of the 
sixteen years’ lease, the corporation will have a 
surplus revenue sufficient to put them in free 
possession of the whole tramway system of the 
borough, and by the development of the town 
and the expected adoption of steam power on 
tramways, it is believed that the town will be 
in possession of a property worth some 25,0001. a 
year to the ratepayers. : 

This seems one of the most comprehensive 
arrangements which any municipality has ever 
yet made with respect to tramways, and shows 
the Liverpool Council have a firm belief in the 
continuarce of things. It is to be hoped they 
are well advised as to the sort of tramway to 
be adopted, especially as they look forward to 
the use of steam-power. 








THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S 
DOWNING-STREET RESIDENCE. 


Unper the superintendence of Mr. Taylor, of 
her Majesty’s Office of Works, the dingy official 
residence in Downing-street occupied by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is at present 
undergoing certain extensions by the construc- 
tion of a distinct and separate suite of apart- 
ments at the west side, overlooking St. James’s 
Park, which are intended for the use and accom- 
modation of deputations waiting upon the Chan- 
cellor. These apartments are being formed out 
of a number of offices until recently occupied 
by Government clerks. The whole of the inner 
walls dividing the several offices have been 
removed, and the entire area reconstructed, the 
principal apartment being a spacious room in 
which deputations will assemble in future, and 
hold their interviews with the Chancellor. 
This apartment is about 70 ft. in length and 
80 ft. in width, and said to be large enough to 
accommodate upwards of 300 persons, a number 
considerably in excess of the average of any 
deputation waiting upon the Chancellor. The 
entrance to the deputation-room will be from 
the St. James’s Park frontage, instead of by 
way of Downing-street itself as formerly, and 
for this purpose a spacious new doorway has been 
constructed, approached from the St. James's 
Park area by a flight of steps. A new range 
of wiudows overlooking St. James’s Park has 
likewise been introduced. In addition to the 
deputation - room itself, reception- rooms and 
other apartments have also been constructed, 
and there is an internal connexion between the 
Chancellor’s residence and the newly-constructed 
official apartments. Messrs. Braid & Co., of 
Manor-street, Chelsea, are the contractors for 
the works. 

It is stated to be in contemplation to reface 
both the Chancellor's residence and that of the 
Prime Minister adjoining, which will certainly 
be an improvement; for it is not too much to 
say that two more gloomy and dismal-looking 
buildings are not to be found in the metropolis, 
especially when compared with the India and 
Foreign Offices immediately opposite. 








THE CRITERION ANNEXE, PICCADILLY. 


So rapid and so marked has been the pro- 
sperity of the Criterion that in some depart- 
ments of it the business greatly exceeded the 
space and the resources available for conducting 
it, and, before even four years had passed away, 
its proprietors had to contemplate the extension 
of the building. Mr. Verity, the architect of 
the original building, prepared the necessary 
plans for the extension, and the site of some 
adjacent houses having been secured, the 
foundations of the new building were laid about 
eighteen months ago. The addition to the 
building is very considerable, and is now com- 
plete. It includes a café, American bar, Wiener 
Bier Saal, a new grill, an oyster bar, Masonic 
rooms, & new hail, constructed as an adjunct to 
the Criterion grand hall, and suites of private 
rooms. The hall is separated from the existing 
hall by iron shatters when used separately. The 


café is on the ground-floor, and is approached 
through the boffet. The American and the 
Vienna bars practically form portions of it. 
The Masonic rooms have been designed and are 
fitly furnished for various purposes incident to 
Masonry. 

The hall has been decorated by Mr. Crossley, 
of Newark; the café, by Messrs. Simpson & 
Sons. Mr. W. Webster was the general con- 
tractor, and Mr. Thos. Chany, clerk of the 
works. 

The Criterion, with its adjunct, is certainly a 
very complete and handsome building, and does 
infinite credit to its architect, Mr. Verity, and 
the various parties who have been engaged in 
its construction and adornment. 








“TEMPLE GARDENS”: THE ENTRANCE 
TO MIDDLE TEMPLE LANE. 


Nor long ago we gave a view and plan of the 
picturesque and original block of buildings 
erected in the Temple Gardens from the designs 
of Professor Edward M. Barry.* As we then 
said, these buildings form the termination of 
Middle Temple-lane, towards the Thames Em- 
bankment. Middle Temple-lane divides the 
property held by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple from that belonging to the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple. The houses on 
eastern or Inner Temple side of the lane are 
called Harcourt-buildi and those on the 
opposite or Middle T side bear the title of 
Plowden-buildings. It was determined, by the 
advice of Mr. Barry, to abandon the idea of 
two blocks of buildings, and to substitute for 
them one block to be appropriated between 
the two societies, the continuation of Middle 
Temple-lane being provided for by an archway, 
forming a central feature of the design. The 
entrances to the chambers are in Middle Temple- 
lane, and by setting the same backwards in the 
midst of the new Harcourt-buildings means are 
secured for obtaining side-lights to the adjoin. 
ing rooms. The central archway continuing 
Middle Temple-lane is an important feature of 
the elevation towards the river; and of this we 
now give a separate view. The archway is 
surmounted by a carved balcony, and is fanked 
by niches, in which are placed statues of Justice 
and Learning, by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A. 
Beneath the archway ap the armorial bear- 
ings of the treasurers of the two societies who 
have held office daring the erection of the new 
buildings. The elevation is of Portland stone, 
and the carving has been well carried out by 
Messrs. Mabey, of Westminster. The drawing 
we have engraved was made from an excellent 
photograph produced by Mr. J. F. Knights, of 
Clapham-road. 








CHURCH OF ST. GUTHLAC, MARKET 
. DEEPING. 


Tuis church, one of the most interesting in 
the Fen district, has been recently restored, and 
is now again open. It is dedicated to St. Guth. 
lac, the patron saint of Croyland Abbey, where 
he is said to have lived as a hermit, and become 
famous in works of usefulness, love, and charity. 
History records that in the year A.D. 1050 
Richard de Rulos, a relative of Hereward the 
Wake, found a chapel here, which had been 
built by the monks of Croyland Abbey, and 
dedicated to St. Guthlac, and he made it into the 
parish church. The date of the present edifice 
is from about 1170, judging from the nave, with 
its rounded and puinted arches. The exterior 
of the church is chiefly Perpendicular. The 
western tower is large and strongly built, and 
contains six bells. The interior consists of a 
nave, with north and south aisles, chancel, with 
chapel and vestry on the north side, and a south 
porch. It has, moreover, some interesting 
features architecturally. We have the north 
arcade of the nave, an arch opening from the 
aisle to the chancel aisle, and the south doorway 
of thesame date, but as the south arcade is of four- 
teenth-century work it must have replaced one 
of an earlier date, and the question would arise, 
was this of Norman work or similar to the one 
on the opposite side? Early in the thirteenth 
century we have the arch on the north side of 
the chancel and the south aisle of the nave, 
and in this have been inserted windows of more 
recent character, and in it alsois the early door- 
way before referred to. Upon this door are 








* Bee p, 653, &c., ante, 





remains of coeval ironwork of very good work- 
seg, olga to be replaced on the new 
door. north aisle was rebuilt at the same 
time with the south arcade of the nave, the 


window in the tower 


i 
2 & 
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so the chancel would remain doubtless until 
the early part of the present century, when 
the present nave was erected, and the build- 
ing filled with the pews recently removed. 
The north aisle has now been in part rebuilt ona 
more extended scale, so as to obtain more sitting 
accommodation, by which seventy extra sittings 
have been added to the charch, and in this the 
old windows, buttresses, &c., have all been re- 
used, and the doorway, long blocked up, has 
been used on 8 OE 2 SO Re Se The 
old roofs at the aisles have also been used for the 
covering of the new organ-chamber and vestry, 
and new ones substituted for them in both 
cases; the north aisle being increased in width, 
it was impossible to retain the old wood. The 
chancel roof is of oak, with the beams and 
brackets on the walls. This has been repaired 

lead ; in fact, the whole of 
the roofs are covered with this material. A new 
chancel arch has been erected, which is of two 
chamfered orders, with a hood-monuld, the inner 


the | one resting on a detached column, with corbels 


below, the capitals of which are sculptured in 
representation of fen plants, &c. The walls 
being of stone internally, and apparently not 
intended to be plastered, have been pointed, and 
the new work of the aisle, &., built to corre- 
spond with them. The chancel is of three 
bays, with three-light windows in each on the 
south side, and in the priests’ doorway is the 
central one. The church has been re-seated 
throughout, with plain, but solid and substantial, 
benches of oak, and floored with tiles by Minton 
& Co., of Stoke, with the exception of the 
sanctuary, where stone has been used, and a 
granite step fixed to the foot The other 
steps to the chancel are Hopton Wood 
stone. The chancel stalis have traceried and 
panelled fronts, and on the standards of the 
desks are carved a bittern with bulrushes, and 
a partridge with wheat, showing the original 
and the present productions of the fen. The 
panelled fronts of the new seats in the body of 
the church are also carved with emblems from 
Croyland Abbey, or from monuments found in 
the church. The pulpit, subscribed for by the 
school-children, is at the north-east corner of 
the nave, and is made of English oak and panels 
of olive-wood (the latter brought direct from 
the Holy Land by a friend of the rector’s), and 
rests on a stone base. The lectern is a hand- 
some one, and is also of oak. The heating 
apparatus (hot water) has been put down by 
Mr. Davey, of Wisbech. The altar-cloth and 
hangings were wrought by the Countess of 
Rothes, Miss Fergusson, Mrs. C. C. Hope, Miss 
Mawby, and Mrs. 8. B. Sharpe. The designs 
are from natural fen plants,—the iris, &c., and 
are important features. There is one stained- 
glass south window in the chancel, given by the 
rector and the choir, illustrating part of the life 
of St. Guthlac of Croyland, from designs in the 
British Museum. The west window in the 
tower is to be of stained glass; it is now being 
ee ae ee by Mr. and Mrs. 
age. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. 
J. M. Thompson, builder, of Louth, assisted by 
Mr. Stark and others. Mr. Crowson, builder, 
of Deeping, has done the masosry. The carving 
was executed by Mr. W. H. Barrett, of Louth. 
The whole restoration has been made under the 
superintendence of Mr. James Fowler, architect, 
gua and the total cost will be about 

D ° ‘ 








Association of Municipal and Sani- 
tary Engineers and Surveyors.—The next 
district meeting of this Association will take 
place eet this ch ok "a 5th of December, io 
mem assembling the permission 
Mr. Baldwin Tatham 0.8) in the new Pumping 
Station at Merton, Surrey. The following 
papers will be read and discussed :—“ Junction 
Blocks, their Use and Advantages,” by Mr. Jas. 
Craggs, member ; “The Sewerage Works of the 
Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority, by Mr. W. 
Santo Crimp, 0.E.; “Notes on Ironwork,” by 
Mr. Graham Smith, C.E. The sewerage works 
in course of construction for the Croydon Rural 
Sanitary Authority will be inspected. 
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THK TEMPLE GARDEN BUILDINGS.—Prorssson EK. M. Barer, R.A., ARcHI 
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THE BUILDER. 


while the Baroness Rothschiki’s prize (subject, 
hearth-tiles) was won by George C. Banks ; and 
Mr. Neave Hill's prize sper —— _— 

idence illustrated in our present issue} dish) by Alfred Shorman. The Pain m- 
Bs. ee from the designs of os Joseph | pany offered two prizes (a Silver Medal and a 
Fogerty, architect, of Westminster Chambers, | Bronze Medal) for a design for wall decoration, 
by Messrs. Punnett & Son, builders, of Tun-| but in this competition no award was made. 
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GODDEN GREEN, NEAR SEVENOAKS, 
KENT. 






























































bridge. at Godden Green, near Sevenoaks, Kent,} The report having been adopted, a vote of 
for Mr. Thomas Usborne, and is treated through- | thanks was, on the motion of the Chairman, | them all of the mould. One might 
out in the style of the thirteenth century. accorded to Mr. Mills, the head-master, whose |from the Tower to and never see 
The external walls are built hollow; that is,| services were highly eulogised. In replying,|a@ male wearing any a@ sombre 
with a vertical air-space of 3 in. between the| Mr. Mills expressed his indebtedness to the} while the ladies seemed to be em male 
outer facing of red brick and the interior brick | assistant masters. attire as far as they possibly could. Our 
walling, both being connected throughout by/ Mr. Val. Prinsep, in the course of his address; were all of the same pattern, and our em- 
hollow “ bonding bricks,” crossing the air-space, | to the students, said it had no doubt struck ployers of labour had become great men, 
which is ventilated by perforated bricks. This| many of those to whom he was speaking asa dealing wholesale, and leaving the public to be 
method of construction has rendered the external | strange thing that although the world had lat- | handled by middle-men, who “went in” only 
walls, which are a brick and a half in| terly made wonderful progress in most respects, |for that kind of work which found to 
thickness, perfectly dry, although, we are in-|in matters of art it had made no progress at/|sell most readily. No wonder that, under such 
formed, the house is built on a very exposed/all. He was not talking of geniuses | circumstances, sentiment had been crushed out. 
gite. enya pices Te ee, nn nig i a5 megan re a ne 
n order to comply with the irements of | whose works would always live, bu' was been referring sentimen 
a ede who laid ons the grounds | referring to the general artistic level of work, | expression. Now, art-workmen had very little 
and needed a long wall for his glass-houses|in England especially. He thought that every|to do with that unless they happened to be 
facing due south, it was necessary to deflect the | man of education in England would agree with ters or but the kind of sentiment 


servants’ offices, as shown on the plans, and the} him in saying that modern ish art- 
effect of so doing appears to be rather beneficial | was not up to the old mark. If in the 
than otherwise. day he wanted a piece of ironwork, with a 
Offices, such as @ dairy, wood and root stores, | of leaves, flowers, and fruit, he found it 
&c., were included in the original design, but | difficult to get it well done; bat if he went 
are omitted at present to save cost. Stabling | some of the older streets of London and 
and farm offices, treated in the same style, are|suburbs he should be able to find examp 
built at a little distance from the house, and aj after example of artistic wreught iron. If he 
deep well was sunk to the chalk to obtain water, | gave a few beads and a few pieces of coloured 
which is stored in underground tanks. rag to @ savage, he would turn out something 
The interior exposed woodwork is executed in | which, though it might be quaint and grotesque, 
selected pitch-pine, stained and varnished, the | would certainly be harmonious. But with all 
details throughout being maintained in accor- | the advantages that our art-workmen had, with 
dance with the style adopted. The central hall| the same materials they would only succeed in 
on the ground-floor can be used as a billiard- | turning out something which would be neither 
room, and although it was made a condition that | beautiful nor harmonious, although it would 
the dining-room should occupy a south-westerly | almost certainly be grotesque. Our 
aspect on account of views and conditions of | workers could make machines and fit them 
site, it is effectively screened by the verandah/| together with absolute exactness; how was 
in front of the casements. Dinner is served by; it, then, that, with all our manipulative 
means of a “ revolving drum” in the hutch over | skill, we could not turn out such good art- 
the hot-plateof the serving-room,a usefulfeature| work as of old? The true answer was, 
in domestic arrangements which the architect | he believed, that it was our i 
finds to be a great labour-saving contrivance, i i 
and has adopted in many houses recestly 
erected. The servants’ sleeping-rooms in the |i 
attics are in front, connected with the back 
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whereas Art could not exist without it. ag 
not mean to attach any narrow meaning to 
term “art.” Artiste wore, as a body, only too 
fond of assuming that their own particular 


ees 


; 


ceasful students of schools of art generally 
against entertaining the idea that because they 











staircase by an open gallery over the landing of 
the principal stairs. This forms an ornamental 
feature over the staircase window, and the upper 
corridor is arranged with top-lights as a picture. 
gallery. 

The chimney-pieces are all of wainscot, with 
tile-panels, and marble plinths, fenders, and 
protecting fillets, and were executed by Mr. 
Lascelles, of Bunhill-row, Finsbury. The painted 
tiles by Messrs. Cox & Son. The i 
tiles by Messrs. Simpson, and Messrs. Minton & 
Hollins. The plumbing throughout, which was 
made a distinct contract, was executed by 
Messrs. Beard, Dent, & Hellyer, of Newcastle- 
street, Strand. The pneumatic bells were put 
up by Mr. Humfrees, and the stable-fittings by 
the St. Pancras Co. Boyle’s valves and Boyd’s 
hot-air iron fine division plates were used in all 
ventilating flues. 

The total cost of the house was about 7,0001., 
and of the stables and outbuildings, 1,600. 








SENTIMENT IN ART-WORK. 
CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mr. Vau. Painser, A.R.A., distributed the 
prizes to the successful students in the City 
School of Art, Skinner-street, Bis , OD 
Friday, the 28th alt., the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., 
rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, in the chair. 

The report, which was read by the hon. sec., 
the Rev. Mr. Ogle, was of a satisfactory nature. 
The prizes presented consist of a Bronze Medal, 
obtained in the National Competiti 


Grade, besides five prizes given by the Cloth- |i 


workers’ Company, two by the Joiners’ Com- 
pany, one by the Baroness Rothschild, one by 
Mr. W. Neave Hill, and fourteen by the Com- 
mittee. The Bronze Medal was taken by Sarah 
M. Smith, for a painting from the cast in sepia; 
two of the Clothworkers’ Company’s prizes were 
awarded to Stuart W. Proverbs (first) and 
Harry Winney (second) for a stady in black 
and white in Westminster Abbey; the Joiners’ 
Company’s prizes (subject, design for orna- 
mental newel io stai ) were carried off by 
Alfred Shorman and Frederick W. Foster; 









soul of art. A painter might paint a picture 
apparently perfect in line, form, and in every- 
thing that could be learnt in the schools, and yet 


that picture would be neither popular nor suc- 
cessful, and why? Because it was devoid of 
sentiment. On the other hand, another painter 
might produce a picture fall of glaring faults in 
drawing and other points, and yet the sentiment 
in it would constitute it a great work of art. 


The works of Giotto and Cimabue, however 
imperfect in drawing, excelled simply because 
of their sentiment. Sentiment in painting, like 
charity, covered a multitude of sins. The reason 
why so much of the art-workmansbip of the 

unsatisfactory was that it 
had no sentiment in it. The art-workman of 


present day was so 


the past got his sentiment partly from educa- 
tion,—though he had very little of that com- 


pared with what he might obtain in the present 


day,— but mainly from his surroundings. Take 


the workman of London four or five centuries 
ago. London was then eer anne 
t fabric of the 


of houses around the magnificen 

Gothic St. Paul’s. Every house was original in 
shape and design, and every door, window, and 
lintel differed in forms or ornamentation from 
its fellows. The streets were gay with the 
bright robes of many a knight, lady, and 
burgher passing to their pleasure or busi- 
ness. In close vicinity to the streets of the 
city were green fields and trees, and birds 
in plenty, for the lark yet sang in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, and the nightingale’s voice was heard 
in the Temple, by the side of an unpolluted 
Thames, which flowed clear and sweet amongst 


and even the workmen themselves, were brought 
into immediate contact with kings, princes, and 
other patrons of art. What wonder, then, that 
every workman sought to do his best, and to 
impart to his work that feeling and sentiment 
which the workmen of the present day did 
not seem to know how to impart to their 
productions? He (the lecturer) was not one of 
















lovingly done it would possess 
lovers of art so long as it existed. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 


Art the opening meeting of the new session 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
held on the 12th ult., Mr. Thomas Bonnar, i 
dent, delivered an opening address. In the 
course of it he said,—One of the causes which 
led to the neglect of decorative art 
somewhat singular origin, when viewed 
the standpoint of our Continental 
It arose from the circumstance of 
very little encouragement held 
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Dro. 6, 1879. ] 


by the decorative department of the school, 
and been assured of obtaining public sympathy 
and encouragement, in all probability we should 


under 

wise” being generally appropriated as a per- 
sonal matter, and as the outcome of individual 
effort, the public merely enjoying the privilege 
of expressing or disapprobation, with- 
out ny ae influencing the final resalt. 

It is, however, different when engaged in 
considering the merits of the practical ,agentse 
of usefulness employed in our domestic 
ments. As already stated, the greater i 
of these have been handed down to us in their 
primitive simplicity, with all the recommendation 
of fitness to their various functions attached to 


Having thus briefly alluded to the position 
maintained by the useful arts during the first 
half of the present century, and also indicated a 
few of the causes of thei 
shall now attempt to 
had so long existed, and 
tive arts from those of architecture, 
rapidly disappearing. When the latter 
in the zenith of its power during the best periods 
of the Greek and Roman epoch, and also in later 
times in France, the decorative arts blended 
with it in congenial, harmonious action, for the 
perfect embodiment of the grand and beautiful, 
the examples of these periods being all more or 
less distinguished for their power and originality 
of conception and design, and vigour and grace 
of execution. They strikingly exemplify the 
influence which arts exercise on one 


soas to render them not only attractive, but 
also in subjective harmony to the higher state 
of refinement prevailing in society, at the same 
time accomplishing these modifications without 
interfering with their original uses and purposes. 
In this successfully, while retaining 
the original beanty, lies the real basis of all 
genuine artistio design; for it can only possess 
one of two qualities. It must either be in 
— or in utter discord,—the first 

ving the chaste ornamentation, as it were, 
arising spontaneously from it, and diffusing an 
atmosphere of elegance in accordance with its 
changed circumstances; in the other case, ex- 
hibiting —miscalled ornament,—to 
such an extent that the usefulness of the article, 
—if, indeed, it might be presumed to have any 
remaining,—is utterly lost; and there is like- 
wise a total absence of the qualities that are 
especially welcome to those who have the gift 
of appreciating that subtle indescribable pre- 
sence of the beautiful, which always possesses 
eae = main essentials, namely, artisticness 
and skiil. 


As exhibiting the revival of this spirit, we may 
point to sculpture, and the place it now holds in 
connexion with ornamental detail, as coming 
more under our immediate observation. It will 
be acknowledged beyond dispute that it begins 
to show a steady advance towards realising 
freedom in thought and execution; approach- 
ing in some degree the works of those earlier 
times when the decorative arts were the inti- 
mate, though humble, handmaidens employed in 
the embellishment of those noble fabrics which 
are at once the object of our admiration and the 
sources of our embarrassment. For they reveal 
to us the triumphe achieved by independent 
thought when united in action and directed 
towards the production of objects having for 
their aim the typical illustration of the highest 
form of ideal motives. Indeed, it may be truly 
inferred that this disregard of the independent 
study and practice of architecture in later times 
operated prejudicially on the minor arts, which 
together constitated the complete embodiment 
by which its growth could only be successfully 
nourished and maintained, 

As with the improvement apparent in the 
particular art referred to, viz., ornamental 
sculpture, so it is with mural decorative art, 
painted glass, ironwork, and carving, each of 
which begins to show in an unmistakable 
manner that the present revival embraces all 
the essential evidence of being the result of 
earnest and genuine study, accompanied and 
intensified by the powerful, adjunct, enthusiasm, 
which was such a prominent feature in the early 
works, 

With all these aids at hand, assuredly the 
architect, as administrator, possesses very great 
influence in giving a true direction to any 
wsthetic movement. But after that is acknow- 
ledged, it is to the educated public that we 
must look to for aid in the promotion of art 
progress. Their ideas, being untrammelled by 
the operation of technical barriers, will uoques- 
tionably give an impetus to those faculties in 
art which are comprehended within the familiar 
circles of home life. This influence will be 
found especially usefal when employed in pro- 
ducing the picturesque effects so desirable in 
the treatment of ivteriors, which act as a foil 
in lending value to the various cognate arts 
employed in the development of the perfection 
of domestic This end can only 
be Spry. wagss iin | a careful and di i 
study of the individual parts. And I humbly 
submit that in this sense the subject of interior 
treatment has not received that amount of con- 
sideration and assistance from the architect 
which it deserves. Instead, it has been left 
very much to accident, or to the caprice of those 
who have been to the ce of 
this function. In the majority of cases this 
work, being esteemed as one of a purely 
mechanical nature, has been hitherto, for the 
most part, executed by individuals entirely un- 
tutored by either study or thought, and whose 
want of appreciation has consequently resulted 
in discordant and unsympathetic effects. 

It must be admitted that, practically, in the 
larger question of exterior architecture, which 

so much of the architect’s attention, 
the general public have,—at least, in a direct 
manner,—very little to say in the matter, either 
in the way of accepting or rejecting the design 








THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Sir,—Your paper of the 29th ult. contains a 
letter signed “ Edwin Freshfield,” commenting 
upon a letter in # previous number, signed 
“ Antiquitatis Indagator,” and attributing to the 
writer a desire to “as the Society of Anti- 
quaries.” As this was by no means my desire, 
I request your permission to make such remarks 
as Mr, Freshfield’s letter seems to require. 

Mr. Freshfield takes exception to the absence 
of my persona] signature to my letter, and holds 
out to me the threat that, unless I come forward 
in my proper person, he will hold me to be 
unworthy of the name I have assamed. I am 
content to lie under Mr. Freshfield’s ban. Had 
his letter contained a little of the sunshine 
of civility, I should at once have thrown off an 
incognito that I have no reason to maintain, 
but before the cold blast of his discourtesy I 
shall certainly ‘et his wrath whistle as it will, 
and brave his censure, however formidable. 

As to the withholding my personal signatare, 
I may observe that my letter is in no degree 
personal. The Society of Antiquaries hold a 
charter from the Crown, are lodged in a public 
building, and are, therefore, a public body, 
amenable to public opinion, and upon their posi- 
tion and proceedings any person, whether a Fellow 
or not, has a right tocomment. My chargesare 
addressed to the proceedings of the whole body, 
and are not even confined to its governing Com- 
mittee or Council; and, indeed, it so happens 
that, writing at a distance from any public 
library, I do not even know the names of the 
Council, or of the editor or editors of the 
Transactions. The only person named or even 
alladed to in my letter is the President, and he, 
I hope, would not feel aggrieved by the tone of, 
or charges contained in, my letter, which was 

by, and intended in support of, his 
Lordship’s opening 


have no quarrel with the Society, nor, so far as I 
know, with any one of its members. Personal 
feelings in no degree have influenced me. I 
have, I can assure him, not only no desire to 





address. 
Farther, I can assure Mr. Freshfield that I/ up 




































and I dare say is so, though I do not see how 
are to be aware of it; but what I 
is, not that the matter has not 
by the Council, but that nothing 
has been done by the Society,—which is quite 
matter. 

As to the particular channel through which | 
have selected to ventilate my grievances, and as 
to Mr. Freshfield’s opinion that they should 
have been brought forward from within and 
not from the outside of the Society, the question 
is an open one. My own opinion, and it is 
strengthened by the tone of Mr. Freshfield’s 
letter, is, that there is more to be done by 
external pressure than by internal argument 
or ion. 

will not, sir, apologise for the length of my 
letter, and I should be very sorry should you 
think that its tone needed apology. The well- 
being of the Society of Antiquaries is in some 
sense a national concern, and should this corre- 
spondence meet the eye of the President, I hope 
it will encourage him to pursue the course 

i in his exeellent address, and in which 
I am sufficiently in charity with Mr. Freshfield 
to believe that he be found a zealous 
supporter. AntiguiTatia InDAGATOR. 








REPAIRS TO THE THAMES BRIDGES. 


A CONSIDERABLE outlay is at present being 
incurred in repairing the roadways of three of 
the bridges crossing the Thames, and the tratlic 
on each is partially stopped. Two of the 
bridges,—Waterloo and Vauxhall,—are under- 
going extensive repairs at the cost of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. When the Board took 
them over, and they were declared free, the 
roadways of both were in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, whether as regards footpaths or 
carriage-way, and had been in that state for 
some considerable time previously. As regards 
Waterloo Bridge, the granite forming the footpath 
was refaced and relaid some months since, and 
now the carriage-way is underrepair. A similar 
pee is now going forward as regards the 
‘cotpaths at Vauxhall Bridge, and this is to be 
followed by repairing the carriage-way. The 
heaviest portion of the work is, however, at 
Blackfriars Bridge, where the whole of the wide 
and spacious carriage- way is being repaved 
with square setts. In order to iuterfere with 
the traffic as little as possible, each side of the 
carriage-way was repaved in the first instance, 
the central portion being left open for traflic. 
The last-named portion is now in course of 
being relaid, the traffic being confined to the 
two sides, which renders a block unavoidable 
several times in the course of the day, space for 
ene vehicle each way being altogether inade- 
quate for the traffic passiug over the bridge. 
The repaving of Blackfriars Bridge is being 
carried out at the cost of the Corporation. 








THE CROSS AND HORSESHOE. 


A coRRESPONDENT sends us a photograph of 
@ gable-cross at St. George’s, Fovant, near 
Salisbury, on the face of which, at the junction 
of the arms with the stalk, is sculptured a 
horseshoe, and inquires if it has any particular 
meaning. It is plainly a horse-shoe, let us add, 
to prevent suggestions that it may be Omega, 
or anything else, and the nails,—three on one 
side and two on the other,—are distinctly made 
out. 

Such a conjunction is very unusual, and we 
shall be glad to hear if there be any loca! story 
to account for it, The power oi the horse-shoe 
against witches is a very vld superstition, and 
one caa understand an old mason who had hang 
areal shoe over his own cottage-door with 
that feeling, carving its resemblance elsewhere, 
but not on the cross,—at any rate, not in 
Medisval times. The stone of the cross looks 
old like the rest of the gable, judging merely 
from the photograph ; bat as to this we cannot 
speak positively. 








Staines Town Hall Competition.— Ai the 
Board meeting, November 26th, the design for 
proposed town-hall, submitted under the motto 
“ Hétel de Ville,” was accepted. Ona opening 
the sealed envelope the author was found to be 
Mr.’ John Johnson, architect, London. It was 
resolved that the design be exhibited at the 
clerk’s office for fourteen days, for the inspection 
of the competitors and the ratepayers. About 
fifty designs were submitted. 
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TOWN PARKS, 


Ir is surely a matter of regret that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have been unable 
to form their projected park at Paddington, 
and thus revive some of the recollections 
of this old suburb, which many among us re- 
member playing over in our youth at cricket 
and at rounders. That was not so very long 
after the days when the whole strip of land, 
stretching from Hyde Park down to the river- 
side, might have been purchased for some 
20,0001.; and what a park that would have 
made. Considering how satisfactorily in the 
present day we see treated on a small scale the 
public gardens of our great cities,—in the 
recent change in St. Paul’s Churchyard we have 
a fair example,—it is to be regretted that the 
metropolitan authorities have not been able to 
see some way of forming their park at Pad- 
dington without requiring it to be so extensive. 
In Paris, the Parc Monceau, with its few acres, 
and the Buttes Chaumont, in the midst of a 
terrible neighbourhood, are perfect models of 
what may be dove with a limited space; and 
the clamps of trees, the lawns agreeably inter- 
spersed with beds and clusters of shrubs, the 
lake of the Parc Monceau and its ruined colon- 
nade, or the large overgrown rockery of the 
Buttes Chaumont, afford as agreeable a con- 
trast to the bustle of the boulevards as the 
weariest citizen can want; while round the 
former of these two parks have risen, within 
the last few years, some of the most princely 
residences in the capital. Let it be remem- 
bered by the Board of Works that real estate 
interests are moch advanced by the formation 
of such breathing-spaces. The land round the 
Parc Monceau reaches, whenever it is in the 
market, fabulous prices; as also it does round 
the Central Park of New York, which the real 
estate owners of a quarter of a century since 
well knew would some day be surrounded by 
houses, and that at a time when Union-square 
and Washington-square were the ultima thule 
of respectability. Central Park, again, offers an 
excellent example of what may be done by 
careful consideration by the allied charms of 
nature and art; but the sums laid uut on its 
adornment would, we are afraid, somewhat 
startle Paddington ratepayers. The park at 
Brussels is a very small park, the houses on 
each side can be seen through the trees, and yet 
every one who knows the bright little capital of 
Belgium will remember the skill with which this 
small plot of ground in the heart of the city 
is laid out. The Hof-garten of Disseldorf 
(a thoroughly typical German town), to all who 
know its charms, combines marvels of artificial 
and natural manipulation. There is no want of 
knowledge in England in laying out gardens. 
There are plenty of examples of small spaces of 
ground carefully laid out, and we hardly think 
the Board of Works can hope to obtain as many 
acres as have so far been spoken of; much 
might be done with a very much smaller space. 
Inhabitants of Boston and visitors to that home 
of American refinement and “culture” all re- 
member the small size and charming appearance 
of the old Common,—with which even English 
readers of Fenimore Cooper must be familiar,— 
with its old trees bending over into aristocratic 
Beacon-street, reminding the Londoner of Park- 
lane, quite as much by its associations as by its 
aspect ; and while we are speaking of Park-lane, 
who that bas passed along that busy thorough- 
fare during the season has not thanked the park 
authorities for that attractive show of flowers 
that bloom behind the tall gilt railings? There 
are, as we have said, numerous examples of 
small pieces of garden laid out charmingly even 
in London; Gray’s Inn and its purling fountain, 
so often spoken of; the Temple Gardens, and 
even those of Lincoln’s Inn ; but London should 
take a lesson from the Continental parks and 
gardens, especially those of Paris. Let our 
numerous unoccupied squares, entered rarely 
by the key-holding inhabitant, be thrown open 
to the public ; let the popular belief of “injury ” 
be put aside: the gardens and squares of Paris 
are crowded with children, and yet throughout 
the year no greener grass plots are to be seen 
than on the banks of the Seine. The Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg gardens afford, of course, 
familiar specimens of what may be dove with a 
small space of ground; and here let it be re- 
marked that the Paris municipality make a large 
and wise use of their squares and gardens to 
place the numerous statues they yearly pur. 
chase at the exhibition; and charming is the 
effect, reminding one of the gardens of Florence 
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and Rome, and many another city in Italy,—that 


home (let it be with all due respect to the 
East) of the gardener’s art. 








“THE NEW CRUSADE.” 
CHANT ROYAL, 
ON THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. MARK’S, VENIOR- 


Eacu age hath its own flower,—be it rose 
Of love, and daring,—be it lily pale 

Of cloister’d passion, wherein soul foregoes 
All eolour and all perfume of life’s tale, 
And fusing her fair prism to one white flame 
Of death-in-life, greets torture with acclaim,— 
Be it the thirst that draws men o’er the sea 
To seek amid wan waters wearily 

The sun-flower of dreams,—be it array’d 

As blue forget-me-not of memory... . . 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new crusade ! 


Priests led of old, and ’gainst the white Christ’s foes 
Dared devil, death, and darkness to prevail ; 

Qar poets lead us now, with song that glows 
Rose-red from fiery heart, that dare not quail, — 
Those for Love's tomb, these for Love's carven name, 
Call us to battle. It were grievous shame 

Such call fell echoless: it shall not be ! 

Our souls must answer, shouting joyfully, 

As those of old when Hermit Peter pray’d,— 

“ God wills it, let us go!’ 680 auswerye...., 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new crusade ! 


Our fathers, with the wisdom which well knows 

No comfort lies in scorn, or hearts that rail 
Against the power that wounds them, veil’d their woes 
’Neath carven blossoms, marble pure and pale ; 
Their holy thoughts the stubborn rocks proclai 

By mighty strength of love grown weak and tame, 
Saint Mark’s arose : a glorious vision, free 

From stain of earth, ’mid tears wrought faithfully. 
The human to the God its pray’r had made, 

And writ its hope in gleaming masonry. . .. . 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new erusade 


Shall we, grown flercer than the storm that blows 
Across the fretted waves, in stress of gale, 

Or wind that slays the bloom in trellis’d close, 

And in the ocean wrecks the quiv’ring sail, 

Yet spares the carven flower, that her claim 
“Strength wrought by Love” disarms his might to maim, 
Less merciful than tempests are,—shall we 

Tear down this sculptured blossom ruthlessly ? 

** Fools blindly rush where angels pause afraid,”"— 
Shall Art’s forget-me-not down-trodden be? ... . 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new crusade ! 


Our flower halts its language ; list! there grows 
A sweet weird music, soft as nightingale 

*Mid silent woods ia June, when song o’erflows 
The bounds of speech, and floods the list’uing vale 
Of yearning nature ; till our spirit’s aim 

Floats into cloudland, tho’ earth glooms the tame 
Around our feet: such song eternally 

Art sings to life, with deathless melody ; 

Her lute the heart of man, on which she play’d 
Such music as wrought words, Saint Mark’s, in thee! ... 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new crusade! 





ENVOL 
Fling out the banner, let its blazonry, 
“Saint Mark and Venice”’ (foraweet memory 
Enwreathen with blue petals) be display’d! 
No stone of Art’s carved pray’r shall cloven be! 
Arm ye, my brothers, for the new crusade! 
Evztyys Pryz, 


eee. 








THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S NEW WORKS. 


THE extensive operations undertaken by the 
Great Eastern Kailway Company, at Ray 
Island, in connexion with their continental 
steamboat traffic, are now in full progress, and 
the general features of the undertaking are as 
supplied below, although some of the matters 
may be modified in detail as the works progress. 
Ray Island, it may be premised, is the name 
given to a point of land on the river Stour, 
about two miles above Harwich pier, up to and 
beyond which the water consists rather of an 
inlet of the sea than of a fresh-water current, 
the channel being navigable at low water for 
vessels drawing 16 ft. Here it is proposed to 
establish the station for the company’s fine 
service of Continental steamers, which, at the 
present time, consists of a fleet of eight fine 
well-manned vessels, which ply daily between 
Harwich and Antwerp and Rotterdam. The 
service being so popular, the company have 
recently determined, to quote the words of 
Lord Claud Hamilton, deputy-chairman of the 
Board, to improve it 1 further in e 
respect, and to works which shall be 


inaugurate 
“carried out and end in their full maturity in 
the most perfect manner;” and we are further 








From the dimensions given of the various cur- 
tains covering the Tabernacle, and from the 
description of the “ middle bar in the midst of 
the boards” (Exod. xxvi. 28) it seems clear that 
the sacred tent had a ridge and a sloping roof, 
as have the modern Arab tents ; but the descrip- 
tion is not sufficiently clear to allow of our 
determining the exact pitch of this roof. 

The distinctive mark of a Jewish habitation 
was the Mesusa (Deut. vi. 9, aud xi. 20), a kind 
of amulet like the phylactories. It consists of a 
tube of vellam, covered with lead or tin, having 
the name Shaddai written on the vellum and 
visible through a slit eut in the outer covering. 
Inside the tabe are scrolls with various texts 
(Deut. vi. 4—9, and xi. 13-21); occasionally 
the names of three angels are added. 

Jewish houses were built of mud (Job xiv. 19), 
of sun-dried brick (Isaiah ix. 9), and of stone 
(Levit. xiv. 46). The latter probably was used 
in the hills, the former materials in the plains. 
Plaster and mortar were employed (Deut. 
xxvii. 4; Ezek. xiii. 10); and the wood of the 
sycamore (Isaiah ix. 10), cypress, ia, cedar, 
and even sandal weod (1 Kings x. 12), were 
used for roofs, doors, and windows; while the 
interior was sometimes painted with vermilion 
(Jer. xxii. 14). 

The houses were often two stories in height, 
the upper chamber (Aleya) being mentioned in 
several of Scripture (cf. Judges iii. 20; 
1 Kings xvii. 19; 2 Kings iv. 10, and xxiii. 12; 
Dan, vi. 11). 

Sammer and winter chambers are also noticed 
(Amos iii, 15 ; Jer. xxxvi. 22); and the roof 
being flat, was used as a sleeping-place in 
summer (1 Sam. ix. 26), a custom still common 
in Syria, as is also that of erecting booths on the 
housetops (Neh. viii. 15). Toe law of Moses 
also obliged the Hebrews to surround the roof 
with a battlement (Deut. xxii. 8). 

The houses were not scattered singly over the 
country, but com y gathered into walled 
cities (Deut. vi. 10), open towns (Num. xxxii. 41), 
and villages (Cant. vii. 12). curious ex- 
pression “daughters” (‘‘villages” in our 
version, Nam. xxi. 25) seems to refer to suburbs 
beyond the city walle. The fortresses were 
erected on sites naturally of great strength, and 
their walls often rose above natural rest 
or scarps of rock, artificially cut, w still 
remain, though the masonry above has dis- 

are J two important examples of ancient 
Je masonry are left to us,—namely, in the 
Haram at Jerusalem and in that at Hebror. A 

Lf the to the Bible,” By F. RB, Conder 
Leek o © 




















of the character of the former 


fall description 
work will be found in Part IL, chap. viii., and | general 
it is only necessary here tonote that the Temple 
of Solomon was the work not of Israelite, but of 
hired Phoenician masons, so that the magni- 


, either in strength 
style, those of the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine. 


The sepnichres of the Hebrews are almost the 
only Jewish monuments of undisputed antiquity 
now left. The oldest form of tomb consists of 
@ square chamber, about 8 ft. on a side, cut in 
the rock, and entered from the face of a cliff, 
through a door generally not more than about 
2 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. 

From each wall of the chamber a number of 
parallel tunnels are driven, measuring 6 ft. or 
7 ft. in length, and about 2 ft. in width; the 
usual number being three in each wall. These 
tunnels, called kokim, or “excavations” in the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, vi. 8), were intended to 
hold one body each, the head being at the 
farther end where a sort of stone pillow is often 
found. The entrance of each koka was closed by 

’ @ slab plastered in position, An inner chamber 
is sometimes reached by crawling through one 
of the kokim. 

In the late tombs of this class 
seem to have been used; and the recess be- 
comes sufficiently large to hold two 
side by side, the bodies lying as before with the 
feet to the central chamber. This transition 
style resembles that of tombs in the Necropolis 
of Thebes, and we are thus led to inquire 
whether the Israelites may not have derived the 
idea of the kokim tombs from Egypt. The 
kokim of Palestine are not, however, large 
enough to admit any kind of coffin or sarco- 
phagus. 

A second class of Jewish tombs, belonging to 
the Hasmonean and Herodian times, presents 
monuments of far greater architectural preten- 
sions. The influence of Greek art is plainly 
visible in the character of the details; but the 
work a in most cases to have been exe- 
cuted by native artists, and often presents a 
curious mixture of classic conventionality, with 
Jewish naturalistic representations of the vine 
or the palm. 

To this class of tombs belong the sepulchre of 
Queen Helena of Adiabene, north of Jerusalem, 
and the carious monument generally known as 
Absalom’s Tomb (which is probably the sepul- 
chre of King Alexander Jannzeas), east of the 
city. Tonic capitals, rosettes, wreaths, and 

triglyphs, here occur, with vine-leaves and 
bunches of grapes, the execution being generally 
rather rude and the measurements irregular. 
A great many such tombs have been recovered 
by the survey party in Palestine, and the plan 
is generally the same. A porch or vestibale, 
some 20 ft. long and 10 ft. wide and high, is cut 
ian the rock; rock colamns, along its front, sup- 
porting a rock-cut frieze. The small doorway 
leads from the vestibule to a chamber, on either 
side of which is an arched recess (Arcosoliwm), 
in which a rocky hagus ‘is cut, parallel to 
the side of the chamber, so that the bodies lay 
sideways, instead of at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the wall. 

A transitional style between the tombs with 
kokim and those with loculi or sarcophagi 
beneath Arcosolia, has already been noticed,— 
namely, that in which the sarcophagus lies end 
on to the chamber. The substitution of the 
sarcophagus, marking the influence of Greek or 
Egyptian customs, certainly took place before 
the time of Christ,—apparently during the 
period of the Hellenistic movement preceding 
the Hasmonean revolt. It is interesting to 
remark, that the Tomb of Ckrist as described 
in the Gospels mast have belonged to the class 
of loculus tomb ; for the description of the two 
angels sitting, “one at the head and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain” 
(John xx. 12), could not be reconciled with the 
structure of the koka. 

It is also interesting to notice that the ecylin- 
drical rolling stone (Matt. xxvii. 60), like a mill- 
stone or cheese on end, closing the entrance of 
the tomb, is rarely found with kokim tombs, 





Jewish authority (lame Chelo, A.D. 1384), 


the second century of our era, they donot require 
special notice in the present volume. 








A CHAPEL IN UPPER TOOTING. 

A new Wesleyan Chapel was at Upper 
Tooting on the 27th ult. It has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Maurice H. Pocock, 
architect, and is a red brick building, with Bath 
stone dressings, standing upon a somewhat 
peculiar site, and facing, with its principal 
facade,—the western end,—the main thorough. 
fare. The style of architecture is of Early Geo- 
metrical type. The building was commenced in 
September of last year, the contractors for the 
work being Messrs. Turtle & Appleton, builders, 
of New Wandsworth. The frontage towards 
the roadway, embracing as it does several 
gables, is of a picturesque character. All the 
windows have moulded mullions cut in red 
bricks, stopped in the orick-sills, solid in the 
angles. Patterns are also worked in red and 
stock bricks upon the face of the walls. The 
splayed mullions to the chancel-windows, and 
those to the five-light and three-light windows 
in the north-west and south-east nave gables, 
are good samples of manipulation in brick. 
The bricks, we may add, are the red Chilton 
Suffolks and the “R. R. R.’s” supplied by 
Messrs. Richardson & Eastwood, while the 
picked stocks are from Messrs. Root’s, of 
Sittingbourne. 

Near the main entrance is a niche, in which 
is a statue, somewhat under life-size, of the 
Rey. Jonn Wesley, M.A., the founder of Wes- 
Jeyanism, and who died towards the close of 
the last century. He is represented in the 
clerical vestments and old-fashioned bands of 
the period, and in the attitude of quiet exhorta- 
tion. This sculpture, as well as the rest of the 
carved work upon the building, has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

The roofs are of steep pitch, and covered with 
Yorkshire tiles of warmecolour. The nave itself 
measures 66 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 8 in., and has an 
apsidal west end. Its height from floor to ridge- 
plate is 56 ft. The north and only aisle is 
52 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. and 48 ft. high to its ridge. 


Adjoining the aisle npon its northern side is a 


schoolroom 45 ft. by 26 ft. 3 in. and 22 ft. high. 
It is divided from the aisle by an arcade filled 


in with 9 in. brickwork, built in with a straight 


joint. The intention is ultimately to remove 
this partition and throw the school-space into 
the church : accommodation will then be afforded 
for 1,000 sittings altogether. The nave arcade 
has received careful consideration. The columns 
are of Portland stone, and are surmounted by 
carved capitals in the same material, whilst 
the arches above, cut and moulded on the 
soffite, are of brick. 

The clearstory windows are traceried in Box- 
ground stone, with cut and splayed red brick 
jambs, and cut moulded curtain arches in red 
bricks, the arches springing off the splayed 
reveals. There is an internal dado of red brick, 
finished with blue Staffordshire brick diamonds. 
The nave-roof consists of queen-post principals, 
having moulded tie-beams slightly cambered 
and framed, and bolted to wall-pieces, with 
circular-cut and chamfered trusses, the whole 
being pinned and framed in oak. The ordinary 
rafters are fixed and framed flatwise to the pur- 
lins, and trussed and framed on to the wall- 
plates, the tying-pins being left projecting. 

The north aisle roof is framed continuously, 
and consists of common rafters with collar- 
beams and struts, or straining pieces, and with 
the feet of the various rafters framed and 
trussed to the wall-plates. All the timbers in 
this roof are of one scantling, viz., 5 in. by 4 in., 
framed and fixed flat-wise. 

The schoolroom has also an open roof of king- 
om principals, with ribbed trasses from collar- 

m, 











The glazing is 
lead quarries, which 





according to | | 
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of cathedral tinted glass in 
work has been executed by 


Ramsey, of Farringdon-street. 
the south side of the 


Messrs. Boote, of Burslem. Mr. John Grundy, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester, has heated the 
by his system of hot air. The clerk of 
was Mr. William F. Strong. The 
the building has been about 7,000!. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALING WITH THE 


SEWAGE OF LONDON, 


Ar the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
the 26th ult. Lord Alfred Churchill in 


gations and analyses of the most eminent living 


chemists, sufficient value can be recovered from 


the suspended matters, known as “sludge,” of 


metropolitan sewage, obtained by simple sub- 


sidence, and unmixed with bulky precipitating 


materials, to meet all the expenses of keeping 


such offensive and injurious matters as solid 


sewage out of the Thames. The liqaid and 


richest portion of the sewage the Major-General 


abandoned as being, after its admixture with 
water, irrecoverable, unless it could be utilised 
by irrigation. The sludge, with which alone it 
was now proposed to deal, consisted partly of 
fecal and other organic matter, and partly of 
the mad and sand scoured from the streets. In 
Paris, where they are rapidly carrying out a 
system which allows of the recovery of the 
solid fecal matters without admixture with 
detritus, the contractor can afford to collect 
them for the fertilisers they contain; but we 
must deal with the matters as they arrive at the 
outfall, in which state the worthless ingredients 
greatly exceed in amount those which have a 
value. Aftera detailed statement of the nature, 
amount, and money worth of the fertilisers,— 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash,—con- 
tained in the London sludge, Major-General 
Scott gave a general account of the process 
by which he would propose to eliminate them 
from the refuse and to render them market- 
able manures. The first operation, after drain- 
ing off the supernatant water (nine-tenths of 
the whole), is to add to the sludge two-thirds 
per cent. of quick lime, slaked, and made into 
milk of lime. This is effected by running the 
milk over it and then stirring the compound, 
which will effectually deodorise it. The next 
step must be to mix with the limed sladge such 
a quantity of prepared superphosphate of lime 
as will nearly, but not quite, neutralise the lime 
previously added. The mixture now becomes 
surprisingly inodorous, considering the origin 
of the greater part of it; the organic matter 
also loses ite slimy, glutinous nature; and 
assisted by the precipitated phosphates and 
the crystalline sulphate of lime intimately 
incorporated with it, the compound drains and 
dries with comparative rapidity. These addi- 
tions would cost for materials about i6s. 6d. 
per ton of prepared manure. To remove the 


sladge from the tanks and to dry it, including 
ali outlay for treatment, except the cost for 


building tanks, the erpenses are reckoned at 


20s. per ton. This gives a profit on 70s. worth 
of manure at 1/. 13s. 6d.; or, say 303. per ton. 
The tanks, of which there would be two sets, 
would intercept the sewage near the outfall, and 
if executed in concrete are estimated to cost 
100,000. Major-General Scott thought the sale 
of the manure might be expected to realise 
132,0001. a year, so that it would certainly be 
sufficient to cover the interest on this sam, 
together with the expense of disposing of the 
sand. 


A discussion ensued, the speakers being Prof. 


Frankland, Mr. Bramwell, Dr. Voeloker, Mr. R. 
Rawlinson, O.B., Mr. Baldwin Latham, and 
Mr. Rogers Field. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Ara meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held on Monday evening, December 1, in the 
Society's Hall, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Mr. R. P. Spice, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Henry Robinson, O.E., on 
“Sewage Disposal.” The author, in the first 
place, described the different systems which are 
employed for the removal of the refuse of the 
community, and the udvantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. He then called attention to the 
large number of deaths recorded annually in the 
Registrar-General's returns, arising from pre- 





ventible diseases, due to bad house sanitation 
and defecctive sewerage, end he referred in_ 
detail to the chief causes, and to the remedy | 
for these evils. He condemned the apathy) 
shown by vestries in the metropolis and sanitary | 
authorities generally to the provisions of the seve- | 
ral Sanitary Acts, and pointed out that the duties | 
which had been imposed by the Legislature on 
these authorities were practically disregarded. 
The pollution of water by its storage in un- 
cleansed cisterns was referred to, and an opinion 
expressed that the water, as supplied to the 
metropolis, was not the cause of illness, but its 
pollution after delivery; and that far more 
blame attached to the householders, for not 
examining their cisterns, than to the Water 
Companies. The author advocated the expedi- 
tious completion of the constant service which 
was now being gradually accomplished. The 
operation of the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act was then considered, and the necessity for 
its amendment shown, owing to the difficulty 
experienced in arriving at an agreement as to 
what was a reasonable system to enforce in the 
varying circumstances of towns, in respect to the 
purification of sewage. The exemption of the 
River Thames and the Metropolitan Sewage was 
referred to, and this question was considered at 
some length, the author expressing an opinion 
that the sewage of the metropolis should be 
purified before its discharge at the outfalls ; 
and, from calculations he had made, he con- 
sidered chemical treatment would be the 
cheapest, and could be accomplished for 7d. per 
head. He pointed out that the arbitration 
between the Conservators of the River Thames 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
really dealing with the commercial part of the 
question, namely, as to interference with the 
navigation, leaving the sanitary part for fature 
consideration, as apparently of secondary im- 
portance. The author then at considerable 
length entered into the laws which governed 
the disposal of sewage upon land, and gave 
the average results of twenty-two towns he 
had investigated, which were as follows:— 
39°3 gallons of sewage per head of the popula- 
tion per day; the sewage of 114 people to the 
acre of sewage farm; cost of sewage farm, 
1s. 10d. per head of population, and 64d. in the 
pound of rateable value. Where land could not 
be obtained as a purifier and utiliser of sewage, 
he indicated methods of dealing with it by 
chemical treatment. In conclusion, the author 
abstained from recommending any system, 
stating that his experience had led him to advise 
the adoption of a system for a town according 
to its own special circumstances, and considered 
that those who advised in these matters, whilst 
being free from bias in favour of any system, | 
should be practically familiar with them all. | 








BUILDING AND THE RISE IN THE 
PRICE OF BRICKS. 


Messrs. Berry & Co., the contractors for the 
new water-tower at the Union Infirmary in 
Rotherhithe, have unsuccessfully been endea- 
vouring to obtain from the Rotherhithe Vestry 
an allowance in excess of their contract, in con- 
sequence of the increase in the price of bricks. 
At the last meeting of the Board a communica. 
tion was received from the contractors to the 
effect that owing to the rise in the price of bricks 
they had suffered a loss of 601. in carrying out the 
work of building the new tower, and asking for 
an allowance over the amount of their contract 
in consequence. In the course of a discussion 
which took place on the subject, it transpired 
that the architect would not certify for the 
payment of the money unless the Board passed 
a resolation authorising him to doso. It was 
ultimately resolved that the terms of the con- 
tract be adhered to, and the Board declined to 
grant the allowance asked for. 





THE CORBEL-TABLE AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr.White’s challenge in your 
last, I send you 4 true section of the Early English 
stone corbel-table (a portion now remaining + 
situ), which he alleges was composed of brick. 
His drawing supplies me with what I wanted, 
namely, to show toall who know anything about 
it, that his ideal Norman work was modern 
repairs, executed within the last fifty years. : 

I need scarcely tell those who know St. Alban’s 
Abbey that the mortar joints in the Norman 
work are nearly as thick as the Roman tiles them- 
eelves,—that is, from 14 in. to 1} in.; whereas 
in Mr. White’s section all are thin and modern. 

If Mr. White will take the trouble to look 


‘at Carter’s drawings, published in 1810 by the 


Society of Antiquaries, he will find in the south 
elevation not a trace of his brickwork, but the 
very corbel-table which I now illustrate. 


PARAPET 


FLINT ANOQ 

















Incn Scarz, 


I respect fair criticism, but persons who have 
@ propensity for firing random shots must some- 
times expect to get hit in return, however un- 
pleasant it might be. Joun CHAPPLE. 








WOOD CARVING: A VOICE FROM 
THE DEAD. 


Tue following commanication will be read 
with interest :— 

Several years ago, while making a survey 
of certain college property, at a well-known 
watering-place, my chainman was asked if I were 
any relation to the great wood-carver, Wallis, 
of Louth, who, the interrogator understood, 
was dead, and he could scarcely be convinced 
that the wood-carver and the surveyor were the 
same person. For reasons that need not be 
given here I changed my calling about ten years 
ago, and may be as dead as to wood- 
carving. Will you admit my ghostly reflections 
on this subject, a subject that has been freely 
discussed in your pages in reference to the 
“School” of Wood-carving at South Kensing- 
ton, and permit me to call to mind a few scenes 


from that world in which I formerly played a 


part ? 

I have been permitted to follow the letters of 
“ Meter,” Mr. Rogers, and others, on the subject 
of wood-carving, but do not intend to specially 
comment u the details of what has been 
advanced, but briefly to relate some incidents of 
a life which occurred in a world from which I 
am now a departed spirit, and my personal 
early history may elucidate the points under 
discussion. 

I trust your correspondents will acquit me of 
vain egotism whilst I refer to pleasant incidents 
of my life, which led to or resulted from the 
production of wood-carvings that held a pro- 
minent place in competition with the products 
of wood-carvers from all parts of the world, in 
the great gatherings in London and Paris, being 
a medallist in 1850, 1851, 1855, and 1862, con. 
sidering that I no longer exist in that world to 
which these incidents refer. For many years I 
exclusively followed wood-carving, doing my 
own special individual work, and employing 
first-class London carvers to do my ordi 
trade carving; but every work I exhibited in 
London, Paris, Manchester, &c., was the pro- 
duct of my own pocket, brains, and fingers, and 
thus “ one man did do it.” Mr. Rogers’s theory 


ordinary | figures 
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(and practice?) that it takes “three men” to 
produce wood-carving seems puerile in the 
extreme to me. Perhaps it may be true ag 
illustrating the cradle in which he has been 
nursed, and which the necessities of London 

men i 








to buy. i 

Court, Exhibition of 1851. Mr. A. Rogers’s father, 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, was a man of 

clever business habits; this, together with 


licly declared in writing. This was known to 
be the . A foreman in a London house 
bluntly asked me how much of the work I exhi- 
bited was my own work. My reply was,-—“ The 
whole,”—from the idea, first sketch, models, 
studies from nature, grouping, rough cast, to 
the last delicate finish. No other hand or 
thought had been employed upon them. My 
original sketch did not restrain me from making 
any and every variation as I proceeded with the 


work; bosting the masses in rapid work, 
the general effect of quantity in surface 
work. “Surface is everything, the outline 


follows,” * a principle, I presume, acted upon 
by every man who deserves to be called a carver 
in wood or stone. Details were supplied from 
my own studies from nature in wood or clay ; in 
case of dead game, &c., being guided by my 
models from the actual bird; and wrought with 
a care (but by methode different) equal to that 
with which a sculptor works his marble from the 
plaster cast from the original model, keeping the 
hand with a free and playful touch in developing 
the minor masses, so that at the last a few delicate 
finishing touches produced that downy softness 
for which the plamage of my carved birds was 
noted, and is yet so difficult for another toimitate. 

It is not enough to justify this self-praise to 
say I was a quadrupled medallist; but I, a 
stranger there, have stood, and heard, many as 
they rushed Mr. Rogers’s carving, say, 
‘This used to be our great carver, but the works 
are nothing compared to these (close by) from 
Louth, Lincolnshire, by Wallis.” Again, when 
I admired the fine carving of a Frenchman on 
a beautifal chimney-piece (and the finest art 
wood-carving is supposed to be indigenous to 
France), “ Yes,” replied the lady attendant at 
the French Exhibition; “ yes, these are con- 
sidered very good indeed, but are not thought 
nearly so good as those by Wallis, of Louth.” 
Having, you will remember, departed from that 
world, I cannot be hurt for talking this egotism. 

Many past scenes crowd upon my memory, 
which I must draw a line through; bat just 
permit this. How did I acquire the power to 
do by myself what it is said it now requires 
three men to do? Briefly this. At thirteen 
years of age I was apprenticed to a “ carver 
and gilder.” My master, contrary to the rule, 
was a carver in wood. Early in the present 
century he was one of a few turned out by an 
Italian picture-dealer in Hull, who were skilled 
carvers. One, Mr. Loft, became a Silver Medal- 
list of (Sculpture), and afterwards for mavy 
years Curator at, the Royal Academy. About 
20 per cent. of my youthful years were occupied 
in carving for my master. At home I modelled, 
drew in pencil or crayon, read, or thought, my 
one object being to excel as a wood-carver. 
pondered on the best carvings I could find, and 
my natural vision enabled me to see the delicate 
play of lines the forms of nature nted. To 
my master I gave eleven hours’ labour per day. 
Ihbad four hours at home, rising at four a.m. ; 
working until nine p.m. in summer. 

For several years in Louth I earned my living, 
and a little more, by my ordinary trade, devoting 
part time to my special work of highly-finished 
original work of dead game, fruit, flowers, &c., 
until I exhibited at the Society of Arts in 1850, 
when a special prize and the praise of Prince 
Albert at once lifted my work to a prominent 
place. That may suffice. 

About the year 1854 Signor Monti, the sculp- 
tor of the well-known and much-admired veiled 
in a merase in 1851, ane at 
my rooms, t my original studies from 
nature more benesifal than my finished works. 





* Bee p, 1306, ante, 
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Of these studies in wood I have boxes full; 
models of dead game in clay, many. My method 
of proceeding with these models was aa fol- 
lows :—Having obtained the dead birds,—one, 
two, or three, as the case might be,—I suspended 
them by the leg, or legs, then arranged them so 
as to form a well-balanced mass as a whole. 
When my eye was satisfied, [ secured the win 
&c., so as to retain their position until pase = 
was finished. I then constructed a carefal 
skeleton model of wood, wire, &c., on which to 
build up my model in clay, using silver sand 
beaten into pipe-clay until it was finely tempered. 
The rest depended upon the dexterity of my 
fingers being able to represent what the eye 
could see. It was not a mere imitation, 

I must crave your ‘pardon for this lengthy 
letter, and must leave it to you to use as you 
think proper. T. W. Watus. 

*,* We well remember Mr. Wallis’s beautifal 
works, and must express regret that circum- 
PC mast emerson an elnaneatiet 
the art. 








SCHOOL OF WOOD-CARVING. 


Siz,—lIf “ Meter” wished to make a quota- 
tion from my letter which appeared in your 
columns last week, it would have been more fair 
had he extracted another line or two, and so 
have conveyed the fall meaning. 

What I said was,—" that whether the National 
School of Wood-Carving were needed or not, it 
could do ro harm. _The intentions were honour- 
able, and, therefore, more deserving of a friendly 
hand than an angry word.” 

Personally, I give neither. I do not put 
myself forward as the champion of the under- 
taking, but I claim for it fair play, and it was 
on this principle I wrote to you, sir. 

It may be that “ Meter” is a more far-seeing 
man than I am; but I must confess I see no 
danger likely to accrue to the profession from 
the foundation of this “National School.” I 
consider, therefore, it would be more dignified 
for the wood-carvers of England to wait and 
let success decide that the institution was 
wanted, or failure that it was not. 

Georce AtrreD Rocrrs. 








WEATHERPROOF WALLS. 


S:r,—Might I follow up my two communica- 
tions on “ Fireproof Floors” and “ Waterproof 
Roofs” by saying a few words on weatherproof 
walls, as good floors and roofs are of little use 
unless the walls are sound also? 

It is pretty nearly universally admitted that 
in open situations solid walls are a mistake,—a 
long-continued wind and rain will penetrate the 
thickest wall. The wet, I noticed, came through 
granite walla 2 ft. thick, at Prince Town, on 
Dartmoor, in such quantities that resort has 
been had to tarring the exposed side, of not one 
or two walls, but all the houses in the street, to 
their great disfigurement. I have seen large 
damp patches on the inside of a house in Scot- 
land, built of stone equally thick, and there are 
few people living in brick houses but have had 
ee one time or another to contend 
wit 

The remedy found most effectual is by batten- 
ing off the inside of the wall, and finishing with 
lath and plaster, or building the wall in two 
thicknesses of brickwork, with an air-space 
between them. An objection to the battening 
process is, that it is hardly desirable to bring 
woodwork in contact with a wall that is occa- 
sionally wot, as danger of decay is thereby 


incurred. 


A difficulty with the hollow walls is the bond- | p 


ing tie, which is shown by the great varieties of 
contrivances continually brought out to effect 
this object. Another, is the loss of internal 
space. It is quite clear if two houses are built 
of equal external dimensions, one with solid 
and one with hollow walls, the rooms in the 
latter must be as much smaller as the width of 
the hollow spaces. 

A solution of the difficulty I wish to submit 
is, do not let the wet get in; make the outside 
of the wall of a substance that wet will not 
a and there will be nothing to get 
rid of. 

Instead of building brickwork to carry the 
floors I would substitute a wooden framework, 
just such as a carpenter would erect for a boarded 
structure. The sill should be kept well above 
the ground with a damp-proof course between 
it and the foundations; the scantling of the 





woodwork would be according to the size of the 
building. For a two-storied building half a deal, 
or 44 by 3, would be strong enough. 

The woodwork should have two coats of lime- 
whitewash, which I believe to be a most simple 
and excellent preservative, and the upright 
pieces or studs should be 3 ft. apart, centre to 
centre. No braces are necessary, but may be 
put to use up short stuff. 

The outer wall would 


that penetrates the slab 
with a rebated horizontal joint 


and should be stopped in 
walls this way four years ago, and now they 
are weathered they look equal to wall-tiling. 

Another plan is to screw on a plain slab with 
the rough side outwards, to form a key for the 
finishing work. 

If the appearance of brickwork is preferred, a 
coat of red cement and sand is put on, finished 
with a wood-float and tuck-jointed in lime-putty 
in the usual way. If stone is required, cement 
and sand witha wooden float and ruled joints give 
the ordinary stucco-work. Rough cast is produced 
by a slight coat of cement and sand allowed to 
harden, then another coat of the same, then 
small gravel and liquid cement thrown on with 
a dasher. 

The effect of half-timber, weather boarding, 
or anything, can be produced ; in fact, the walls 
of the house may be likened to a sheet of 
paper, and can be decorated to any extent, and 
in any way. 

Chimneys should have 1} in. slabs, costing 4d. 
per foot super., for the fronts and backs, with 
an extra thickness at the back of the grate; the 
chimney divisions are 2 in. thick, and made of 
concrete specially prepared to hold a screw, as 
the back and front slabs are screwed with the 
divisions with ordinary carpenter’s screws, and 
they hold exceedingly well. The houses I 
referred to as having been built four years since, 
have chimneys of this kind, and no fault has 
been found with them. The inner walls have 
the inch slabs screwed to wooden stads, and are 
finished with cement and sand, or lime and sand. 

It will be seen that, by this simple mode of 
construction, I have prodaced a hollow wall with 
& minimum of material, say 3 in. of concrete 
and plaster, and a 4-in. space. A7-in. wall is com- 
pared to a brick wall of 14-in., and a 3 in. air- 
space, occupying 17 in. of ground. The cost of 
the outer walls and plaster may be taken ai 6d. 
per foot, fixed, and the inner wall at 5d., and sa 
3d. for the studding, giving 1s. 2d. for the wall 


complete. 

The value of a hollow-brick wall, with picked 
facings and internal plastering, may be taken at 
ls. 6d. per foot ; this shows a saving of 4d. per 
foot in favour of the concrete wall, and an addi- 
tion of 10 in. to the size of the rvom. 

The weight per square of the concrete wall, 
as described, would be about one-fourth of the 
14-in. brick wall, effecting a con- 


tages this system of building presents, and if 
your numerous readers require avy further 
information, I am quite willing, provided you 
will t me space, to give it. 

May I add that, in the last Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion just held at Croydon, the ends of my space 
were enclosed by walls so constructed, and that 
an advantage I ought not to omit is, that houses 
suchas I have described can be built, except the 











BUILDING MATTERS AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


Ir may not be inopportune to impress on the 
building public the necessity of exercising great 
care when seeking to alter and convert old 
buildings; in eo doing, often by injudiciously 
cutting away existing ties, taking away supports, 
great risks are run, especially when the premises 
have not been amply and sufficiently shored. 

Builders of known reputation, means, plant, 
and men, only should be employed in such 
es and a skilled surveyor to direct. 

@ building owner employs a cheap or in- 
efficient man at s low price, often the case, he 
should do it at his own proper peril, for he is 

criminis. 

In such cases the district surveyor has really 
very limited powers, his duties consisting in 
enforcing the rules of the Building Act, and has 
very little power as regards constructive matters. 
The mode and amount of remuneration paid to 
that officer would indicate his limited super- 
vision. Cavenvo Turus. 








SAILORS’ CLUBS AND READING-ROOMS. 


S1r,—The Sailors’ Club and Reading-room 
stands in the same relation to the able-bodied 
sailor as “The Sailors’ Home” stands to the 
disabled seaman in the numerous seaport towns 
of the United Kingdom. The only “ Home” of 
the sailor in port is the hold, the cabin, or even 
the hammock of his ship. Such a refuge is 
simply intolerable by day, especially when 
aggravated or accompanied by idleness, igno- 
rance, monotony, surveillance, and vacuity of 
mind. Thus, this mainstay of our commerce 
and of our seaports, the poor sailor, is literally 
driven to the beershop, the publichouse, and to 
profligacy, for adequate society, pastime, and 
recreation. Hence the fixed and long-estab- 
lished institutions of seaport-towns, namely, 
drunkenness and immorality, be they more or 
less, or whether open or hidden; the disgrace, 
the reproach, and the stigma, of all our seaport- 
towns indiscriminately, and to which, incredible 
to say, the inhabitants appear to have become 
either resigned, inured, or reconciled, or consider 
them as unavoidable and inevitable, and so, there- 
fore, and good for trade! Between the 
inhabitants and this deserving class of the 
yay of seaport-towns there seems to exist 
a lack of sympathy and kindly fellowship, as 
though sailors belonged to another and inferior 
race of beings. The “clanship” of sailors is 
simply a necessity of their occupation. The 
sailor's club and reading-room, then (and there 
should be several in large seaport-towns), is but 


¥}a spacious room plainly furnished, properly 


seated and lighted, with a few newspapers, 
periodicals, and books, and wherein tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, only are provided and sold, together 
with substantial food. Seaport-towns would 
find (as with coffee-taverns) that sailors’ beer- 
shops, sailors’ publichouses, and profligacy, 
would epeedily diminish, together with the 
heavy cost of vice! 
Aveustvs J. Harvey. 








MODERN BRICKWORK. 


Siz,—It is no wonder that old buildings will not stand 
to be altered when new ones will scarcely stand looking 
at. I was working at a job not e long way from Chaacery- 
lane, and I, being a brie ae ee has used the trowel a 
great number of years, and know .what work is, can truly 
say that I have never seen such scamping work in my life ; 
work you can scarcely call 't. There are some walls in the 
basement that are a disgrace tothetrade. Ifa plumb-rule 
is placed to the.wall, there are some ~~ of it 3-8ths of 
an inch hollow, and if the plumb-rule be held upright the 
wall batters about 14 in. in 5 ft. What is the architect 
about ? Own wuo Likes Goop Worx. 








DANGEROUS BUILDINGS. 


afternoon an application was made at 
street Police-court Bees Robert Walker, 
litan Board of 
inmates ofthe 


house, 10, Union-street, Hanover-square. Applicant stated 
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A RECENT VIEW OF TUNIS. 


In the neighbourhood of the railway station, 
the city of Tunis, says a German traveller who 
was there less than a month ago, possesses some 
streets of a European character. The rest of 
the place is a labyrinth of narrow lanes and still 
narrower passages. The houses are of one or 
two stories, and their windows small and 
irregularly distributed. All openings are de- 
fended by strong iron grating, often of beau- 
tiful native workmanship. An ordinary house 
has, as a rule, in the centre an open court 
similar to the impluvium in the houses of 
ancient Rome. Around it on both floors are 
the small narrow rooms. In the smaller houses 
the inner court is wanting. In streets where 
business is carried on, the lower rooms form 
shops whose dimensions are from 6 ft. to 10 ft. 
long, 5 ft. broad, and just high enough to allow 
the proprietor to stand upright. The bazaar is 
nothing more nor less than a collection of narrow 
business streets with shops of this kind closely 
crowded together. Each branch of trade ocen- 
pies an entire street, or at least half a street, in 
this quarter. Here sit the perfamers. Close to 
it an odour of a different kind informs us of the 
proximity of the tanners. In another corner 
the jewellers are found. Textile fabrics, cloth, 
burnouses, &c., are offered for sale in several 
streets, and close by are men weaving hair sieves 
and other articles. The public throng the 
bazaar in immense numbers, and the heat is 
intolerable. Partly on this account the prin- 
cipal shops close their doors as early as eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and the chief part of the 
day’s business is transacted in the cool hours 
immediately after sunrise. 

A walk through the city by night shows cha- 
racteristic features. The invention of street- 
lighting by gas has never yet penetrated as far 
as Tunis. The Bey, however, has had a railway 
and a system of waterworks constructed, but 
those achievements have made such a hole in 
his finances that as yet he cannot think of street- 
lamps. Some few points of the city are never- 
theless lighted up by open-air cafés or by Jewish 
shops, and are very conspicuous by night in 
consequence. For the most part, however, the 
traveller wanders after sunset in the deepest 
darkness, especially in the outlying quarters, 
stumbling along through puddles and pools, 
under arched passages and through alleys some- 
times less than 2 ft. broad. Often in the streets 
which have a narrow pavement he will tumble 
across night stragglers asleep or otherwise, and 
more than once a hoarse voice coming from the 
ground has greeted me in the darkness to the 
effect, ‘Now may Allah take care that this 
infidel does not tread on me!” The fact that 
one can go about in such holes and corners 
without arms and without personal danger 
testifies, ina manner that is not to be under- 
estimated, to the patriarchal justice of the Bey. 
In Europe, nobody would think of venturing into 
such quarters after nightfall. 

Of buildings of a monumental character, or 
of any architectural pretensions, Tunis 
only a few mosques and the Bey’s house, “ Dar- 
el-Bey.” Admittance into the mosques is, of 
course, strictly forbidden to Christians, and even 
if you only stand against the door, an Arab 
will come and push you away. A large open 
forecourt, encompassed by colonnades, a minaret, 


and, in the background, the mosque proper, with | 4... 


& white cupola,—such is the general description 
of @ mosque. By day the edifice appears but 
of little importance; but by moonlight the 
cupola shines out beautifully over the broad 
court, the more so as the airy expanse of the 
broad enclosure stands in such contrast with 
the confinement and heat of the narrow streets. 

The “ Dar-el-Bey” is a product of various 
centuries, and, unfortunately, of the nineteenth 
among the number. The apartments in which 
the Bey and his guests dwell have been altered, 
and several of them fursished with painted 
ceilings after the fashion of a Paris café, and 
with farniture similar to that of a Berlin Hétel 


garm. The less we say of it the better; but it | Pier 


was precisely these things which filled our 
native guide with wonder and admiration. Right 
in the interior of the palace, however, there are 
some apartments fortunately still preserved with 


their old Moorish decoration. These are a glass- | in T 


covered court and the dwelling occu by the 
Vizier. These are cabinet pieces, which 
the Alhambra has nothing finer to show. Elegant 
pilasters support the walle. Decorations in 
variegated colours of beautiful effect adorn the 
niches. Doors, presses, ard furniture of old 


woodwork harmonise with the tout ensemble. But 
it is the frieze ornamentation and the filigree 
stucco-work that we most admire. The friezes 
are about 3 ft. high and 10 ft. to 15 ft. long; 
their surfaces are entirely with 
plaster of Paris stucco. Lines of incredible 
fineness cross in all directions upon them, 
forming rosettes and straight rays. The latter 
combine so as to form large stars; one star 
runs into and interlaces with another, forming 
wonderfully complicated model, and yet in every 
individual spot there is such perfect regularity, 
and the whole isof such precise workmanship, that 
the eye is everywhere satisfied. At the first glance 
one can see that these etars are the result of 
constant practice and‘ long-cultivated skill and 
dexterity in the art. In the present day such 
perfect specimens are no longer produced, but 
the Bey still supports a few stucco artists and 
their pupils, in order that the art may, at any 
rate, not be entirely lost. 








THE FALL OF HOUSES IN TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


Ds. Harpwicke, the Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, on the 28th ult. resumed the inquiry* 
as to the deaths of William Viles, age 34, a car- 
penter, and John George Martin, age 39, a brick- 
layer, killed by the falling of two houses, 171 
and 172, Tottenham-court-road. 


Frederick Blandford deposed that he was @ carpenter 
and joiner, and had been at work for eight weeks at the 
premises under Mr. Joyce, the then foreman of Mr. Shields. 
On the 19th ult, he was at work there putting up counters, 
and left about balf-past four. He then a strong im- 

ression that the place was not safe, and told the foreman, 

r. Shields’s father, that as he (Slandford) objected to 
the hours, and considered the place not he should 
leave. The deceased, Viles, was there at work on the 
second-floor, and he had told witness he considered the place 
was unsafe, He (witness) also pointed out to Mr. Lewis, 
the proprietor of the houses, how the job was going on, 
and that he considered it unsafe. That was a fortnight 
before he left. He considerea the uprights and needling 
unsafe both at the back and front ; had nothing 
to do with the party-walls, He was of opinion that the 
party-walls were rotten. The chimney-breasts were cut 
ony. and there was no shoring. 

Thomas Carey, bricklayer’s urer, cnotenet by Mr. 
Shields, said that the workmen were employed in pe ye | 
up the piers of the chimneys at the party-wall of one 
the houses which had fallen. The night previous to the 

ident the fi gave witness his money and discharged 





fingers. The men were kept the whole dinner-time at work 
to entany farther opening. The floor had been raised 
2 ft. and was afterwards again lowered i ft. The girder 
was put in and the bressummer lowered, and two needles 
were put in to carry the bressummer while the brickwork 
was cut away. 

Richard Taylor, a , who had been employed on 
the Vong | eight days before these houses fell, gave it in 
evidence as his opinion that the wal's ought not to have 
been touched, rotten. There wrre no outside shores. 


iven to me, i 
Gaildings Act of 1855, and described the work ow oa 
ditions and alterations to houses, 171 and 172, Tottenham- 
court-road,—two openings 
Nos. 171 and 172, and two 
ok wre Bae wews eo expressed all the 
was in uate, as no means w 
taken in hand, Technically it is wrong ; but it is not 
uncommon thing for notices to be eulenged upon. 
object always to extended work ——. hout notice, 
bree pcre fet 9 nes a > empire mage pho 

sitting, threatening to proceed penalties if any 
more was done. I commenced to visit the buildings in 


Hl 
i 
é 
z 
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reported the work on, and that led to my letter. 
visited on the M: i 


out what should be done, and put it in writing. It is 
option thes had my textrustions oot candice cay 
work could have been i 


By the Coroner.—I have visited the scene of acci 
dent and carefully examined the fallen buildin I find 
the principal fall the direction of the front of 17! The 
light iron that carried the floor of 171 in 
two, the girder is dragged forward and ti and 


the back bressummer is also thrown forward. At house 172 


for putting in new sh: 
were shown to the district perverse, It was proposed 








done 80 had other hand. I should 
not think it my daty to be constantly at the work, I con. 
sidered the sapabl of ateeiitinn the sienetions, 
By Mr. Wallen. — pat 9 209 plow raise the floor 
of 172, but before I left town I was told it was going to be 
By thé Jury.—I was not called in again by Mr. Shields 
after Mr. We ’s notice. 1 had gery conics i 
J i although I not known him 
Mr lai a ~y Selig pee eed 
no 
his attention was danger bout th e then spoke 





FORDEN CHURCH, MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


In this church has just been erected a new 
reredos in stone and marble, the centre portion, 
having a carved floriated cross, with a back- 
ground of a deeply-cut diaper, and surmounted 
by a cusped and gabled canopy, on 
polished marble columns and ca 
nating with a carved finial, and finishing at 
the bottom by two angels in adoration. The 
sides of the reredos are relieved by moulded 
quatrefoil Is, containing boldly-sculptured 
heads (life-size) of the four Evangelists, and 
finished with an ornamental! projecting cornice. 

The whole is from the designs of the archi- 
tect of the church, Mr. T. Nicholson, of Here- 
ford, and carried out by Mr. R. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham, who also executed the carvings in 
the church. 








“TEMPORARY” BUILDINGS UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING AOT. 
PARSONS v. TIMEWELL. 


THIs was an 4, a (Queen’s Bench Division, 
before Justices Lueh and Manisty) from the 
decision of Mr. Ellison, the police magistrate, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, Mr. 
Biron appeared for Mr. Parsons, the appellant, 
and Mr. M. White, Q.C., for the respondent. 

It appeared that in J the 

1 


une, 1878, obtained 
the permission of the oepeiean of Works 
for erection of an iron gz, to be used for two 








GAS COMPANIES AND LOCAL ACTS. 
THE GOSPORT GAS COMPANY Vv. THE ALVERSTOKE 
LOCAL BOARD: APPEAL. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice Lash and 


; | Mr. Justice Manisty, the appeal case, The Gos- 


port Gas Company v. The Local Board of Alver- 
stoke, came on week for argu 


= September and the 3rd of November, 1878, 
appellants, intending to erect certain new 
buildings on their lands, at Newton, in the 


Local wt oe 
due notiee either to the respondents or thei 
ee oe See eae eee the 
Bye-laws. The Justices convicted the appellan 
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institution, which should do for the teaching 
power of the country that which such institu. 
tions as the Ecole des Arts et Métiers in F 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
APPRENTICESHIPS. 

meeting of the Society of Arte, on 
Wednesda: ovenangs Mr. Silvanus P. Thompson, 
B.A., P Experimental Physics at 
University College, Bristol, read a paper on 
“ Apprenticeships, Scientific and Unscientific,” 
in the course of which he pointed out that there 
was in this poner 
institution in whi 
rational and scientific apprenticeshi 
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mechanical trades the nothing approach- 
Ladd eam thet iemanineh ante ivenede a technical 
training, and certainly nothing resembling the 
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CAUTION TO BUILDERS AND OWNERS 
OF HOUSES. 


Ar the Bristol Council-house on Saturday, 
Mr. Stephen Gist, a builder, of Bedminster, 
was charged, upon an adjournment, with 
occupying a house, erected by him in Bristol, 
without having first obtained a certificate of 
completion and that the honse was built in all 
respects conformably with the by-laws of the 
Bristol Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Mr. J. G. Heaven (clerk to the Authority) 
appeared on their behalf, and stated that the 
case was heard before the justices on the 14th, 
when Gist was allowed fourteen days in which 
to complete the house to the satisfaction of the 
a surveyor. 

vidénce was now given to show that it had 
not been 80 completed, and the i con- 
victed the defendant in a penalty of 3/. and 
costs, or in default one month’s imprisonment. 

Mr. Gist did not appear. 


on the Continent were intended mostly to train 
foremen, masters, and teachers ; they did little for 
the apprentice. There were, however, some schools 
of ticeship, of which the chief were the 
Ecoles d’A 

Villette, Paris, at 
Ecole Manicipale d’Horologerie, gon, and 
the Institute Saint Nicolas, Paris, the Ecole 
Communale, rue Tournefort, Paris, the schools 
for apprentices in various factories at Paris, 
and the schools established by the Guild of 
Jewellers and Goldsmiths, and by the Trades 
Union (Chambre Ouvriére) of Jewellers in Paris. 
In Germany there were supplementary schools, 
industrial or technical supplementary schools, 
and trade schools in every large commercial 
or industrial centre. When we contrasted 
the abundance of technical instruction, higher 
and lower, provided in Switzerland, France, 
Austria, Belgium, and every province of the 
German Empire, with the utter absence of it at 
home, it was impossible to avoid endorsing the 
opinion of Professor Huxley that “the condition of 
England in these matters is simply scandalous.” 
Two possible difficulties in ing a similar 
system were,—first, the difficulty of getting 
trained teachers unless we established technical 
colleges to train them, and secondly, the doubtful 
attitude of a small section of the trades’ nnion 








COMPETITIONS. 


St. Helier’s Market Buildings—Some just 
comments on the preposterous terms off by 
the States of the Island of Jersey have reached 
us too late for publication; but we insert this 
word of warni 

Eastbourne Town-hall Competition.—The terms 
proposed are most inadequate. A letter on the 
subject has reached us too late. 
pee ve skilled workman of the future. 

essen success in a rational and scien- 
tific apprenticeship were - comohees and ra SOHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
good system of instruction, in which inence| Baguley (Cheshire).—New national schools for 
i . | the parish of St. John, Baguley, which include 
class-room, porch, &c., have been 





Haxley, 
ata hy ge wey ag real and practical 
would soon done by the City Guilds, which 
had done him the honour of consulting him on 
this subject of technical education, and the 

accordance 


Clapton.—St. James’s schools, Powell-road, 
were re-opened by the Bishop of Bedford on 
Saturday, the 8th ault., after having been 
considerably enlarged under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. C. & H. Humphreys, architects, 
Clapton, was the 
contractor. The lead-lights were supplied by 
Mr. Plamb. Mr. Walter Bartleet was the con- 
tractor’s foreman. “ 

Biggleswade.—New Wesleyan Sunday schools 
were opened at Biggleswade on the 9th ult, 
They contain seven class-rooms, and a minister's 
vestry, in addition to the large central 
The contractors were Messrs. & W 
St. Neot’s, and the cost has been ¢ 7002. 
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physic. The only alternatives ap- 
peared to him to be of two kinds. In the first 
place, we ought to bring within the reach of the 
young people who were employed in our great 
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4A Brass Bagle Lectern, value 110/., has 
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OHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Thimbleby.—St.Margaret’s Church, Thimbleby, 
has lately been after rebuilding, 
under the direction of Mr. James Fowler, archi- 
tect, Louth, the builders engaged being Messrs. 
Walter & Hensman, of Horncastle. The old 
edifice, which was Classic in style, was erected 
in the year 1744, and consisted of a nave, 40 ft. 
by 20 ft. internally, with emall apse at the east 
end, the whole surmounted by a parapet wall 
and low lead roof. Much of the old stone from 
en earlier larger building was worked up or 
buried in the walls and foundations, several 
interesting pieces of gabled buttresses, window 
mmo ornamental parapets, and finials having 
been discovered in the present restoration. The 
present building is designed after the style of 
early fourteenth-century work. Nothing has 
been left of the old church except some of the 
nave walls. The apse has been removed, and 
in lieu thereof a chancel, 20 ft. by 15 ft., 
has been built, with vestry and organ- 
chamber, 11 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in. opening into 
it on the south side, The above are the 
internal measurements, At the west end, where 
the church commands, on an elevated site, the 
view down the whole length of the village 
street, a tower has been erected, receding by an 
octagonal belfry into a stone spire, terminated 
by a carved finial and vane, the whole being 
over 50 ft. in height from the ground line. The 
whole building has been newly roofed in with 
Broseley tiles of a brindled colour. In the 
new portions the stone used is the same as in 
the old walls, viz., the green sandstone, from 
the Holbeck and Salmonby quarries, while all 
the dressings, quoins, mouldings, tracery, &c., 
are in the best Ancaster. 

Radcliffe -on-Trent. — The parish church of 
Radcliffe-on-Trent has been re-opened, after 
restoration, or rather, it may be said, re- 
building,—for the new works have involved the 
re-erection on an enlarged scale of the nave, 
north and south aisles, and tower. The old 
church (irrespective of the chancel adjuncts, 
which still remain) consisted of a nave and aisles, 
measuring 47 ft. by 46 ft. within the walls, and 
asmall west tower. The building was erected 
in the last century, and was devoid of any archi- 
tectural interest. The church, as now rebuilt, 
will accommodate about 700 worshippers, and 
consists of a nave, 74 ft. by 19 ft. within, and 47 ft. 
high to the ridge of the roof, the whole of which 
is visible from below. The north and south 
aisles are 16 ft. wide, and are covered with 
lean-to roofs. At the north-west angle stands a 
massive tower, and at the west end is a 
narthex or porch. The walis are carried up in 
stone, principally from the Bulwell quarries. Ex- 
ternally the masonry is rough-dressed in random 
courses; internally it is brought to a smoother 
face. The style is that of the thirteenth centary 
as exemplified in the ecclesiastical buildings of 
England and France. The west window is filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Lavers, Barraad, & 
Westlake, representing the Ascension. The 
works have been carried out from the designs of 
Messrs. Goddard & Paget, architects, of Leicester, 
and under their superintend The con- 
tractors were Mesars. Barlow, Brothers, & Letal!, 
Oakham. 

Folkestone.—A new organ-case has just been 
completed in St. Peter’s Church, Folkestone, 
from a design by Messrs. Morris & Stallwood, 
architects, Reading. The work was entrusted 
to Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, and consists 
wholly of wainscot oak. It is in the Early 
English style. The extreme height of the case 
is 16 ft., and the west frontage is 8 ft. wide. 
Both fronts are deeply moulded, and the various 
cornices, as well as the brackets and finials of 
the gables, and the different diapers, “c., are 
carved. The portion of the front immediately 
above the key-board coves over, and then opens 
with shutters, mach im the same way as seen in 
many of the ancient German reredoses. These 
are enriched by oil paintings, painted pon oak 
panels. When closed, the whole presents one 
picture illustrative of the life of St. Martin. 
The reverse sides have seated figures of the 
four Evangelists, whilst above are fall-length 
of 8S. Ann, Martin, Mary Magdalen, and 
John the Divine. 

Hijher Openshaw. —The foundation-stone of 
St. Clement’s Church, Higher mshaw, was 
laid on the 15th ult. The style adopted by 
the architects is Geometrical Gothic. The nave 
is of six bays, with north and south aisles, 
divided by stone arcades, the columns being 








relieved by bands of Runcorn stone, and having 
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moulded capitals and bases. The side aisles 
have lean-to roofs. Quasi-transepts will be 
formed by gabling the two easternmost bays of 
aisles, and a large three-light window will be 
placed high in each gable. East of the tran- 
septs will be situated, on the north the clergy 
vestry, &c., and on the south the organ-chamber. 
The chancel is 22 ft. in width, fitted up with 
choir-stalle of pitch-pine, and terminating in 
an octagonal apse, the three bays of which will 
contain each a two-light window with traceried 
heads. The chancel arch will spring from 
moulded capitals with red Mansfield shafts 
upon moulded and carved bases and corbels. 
Internally the dimensions of the cburch 
will be as follows :—Extreme length, 117 ft., by 
a width of 50 ft.; the nave from floor to 
ridge will be nearly 50 ft.; and the chancel, 
46 ft. The walls internally will be plastered, 
and open- timbered roofs have been adopted. 
Durnford parpoints will be used throughout the 
exterior, with Yorkshire dressings to all windows 
and angles. Accommodation has been provided 
for 664 adult worshippers ; 354 sittings (or more 
than half) will be free and unappropriated. 
The contractors for the superstructure are 
Messrs. Wilson, Toft, & Huntley, Messrs. Cor- 
dingly & Stopford doing the masons’ work. The 
whole of the works will be executed from de- 
signs prepared by Messrs. Enticknap & Walter 
K. Booth, architects and surveyors, Manchester. 
The estimated cost of the works under the 
present contract, exclusive of the tower, is about 
5,3001, 

Rugby.—The Bishop of Worcester has conse- 
crated the parish church of Rugby, which has 
recently been rebuilt from designs supplied by 
Mr. Butterfield, at a cost of 20,0001. The old 
church was demolished early in 1877, and the 
foundation-stone of the new one laid in June 
of that year by the Bishop of Exeter. The 
new church consists of a nave 76 ft. by 31 ft., 
and a south aisle 76 ft. by 14 ft. On the north 
there are two aisles, one being the old nave, 
which has been repaired and embellished out 
of a special fand called the “ Moultrie Memo- 
rial Fund,” and the aisle will take the name of 
the “ Moultrie Memorial Aisle.” There is an aisle 
to the north of it 10 ft. wide, and two transepts. 
The chancel is 48 ft. long, and the choir-stalls 
are of oak and walnut. The ceiling here and 
in the nave is richly decorated. There will be 
aspire 190 ft. high when the funds 
are forthcoming. The building is of Bath stone 
externally and Bath and warm-coloured stone 
internally. A reredos of elaborate design, in 
various coloured marbles, has been presented 
by the Rev. C. B. Hutchinson and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. The seating accommodation is 820. Messrs. 
Parnell & Sun, Rugby, were the builders. 

Mapperley.— Un the 13th ult. St. Jude’s 
Church, Mapperley Plains, was consecrated by 
Dr. Trollope, Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. 
The architects were Messrs. Evans & Jolly, and 
the builders Messrs. Wheatley & Maule. 

South Shields. — 8t. Hilda’s Church, South 
Shields, has been re-opened, after alterations. 
With the exception of the tower, the present 
edifice was almost entirely rebuilt in 1810-11, 
and consisted of a large square chamber, 88 ft. 
by 61 ft., spanned by a flat ceiling, and crowded 
with galleries, with the pews on the ground 
floor high and narrow, the whole being over- 
looked by the huge “three-decker” pulpit. 
About seven years ago the seats on the ground- 
floor were re-arranged, and the east end fur- 
nished with open stalls for the choir; at the same 
time sufficient of the gallery in the south-east 
corner was removed to form a space for a new 
organ, the old one in the west gallery having 
been disposed of. Through the exertions of the 
Vicar, Canon Chester, and his churchwardens, 
the entire re-modelling of the church has now 
been completed, and it is spoken of as being 
internally one of the handsomest churches in 
the Italian style in the district. The design for 
the remodelling of the roof (which had given 
signs of failure) having been entrusted to, and 
prepared by, Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, South 
Shields, the work of restoration was imme- 
diately commenced, and has been carried out 
under his superintendence. The alterations 
have been effected without changing the con- 
struction of the fabric, or even taking off the 
roof, as in dividing the body of the church into 
nave and aisles the roof is now carried by 
arcading springing from a colonnade of iron 
columns with ornamental Corinthian capitals, 
and carrying anentablature. An additional 9 ft. 
has been added to the height of the nave by 
cutting away tie-beams and substituting iron 


tie-rods ; this ing is coved and relieved by 
moulded panels ribs. The ceilings of the 
aisles remain at their former level, but are 
panelled and treated in the same manner as the 
pave. The heating, both of the ground-floor 
and the gallery, is to be accomplished by hot- 
water pipes, by Dinning & Cooke, New- 
castle ; . J. Elliott, North Shields, was the 
contractor for the general work; Mr. Walker, 
Newcastle, for the i decorating ; 
whilst the windows have been glazed by Mr. 
Baguley. Mr. Chas. Cobham, of Sunderland, 
has acted as Clerk of Works. The total cost 
will be about 2,500/. 

Ryall.—The ancient church of Ryall, in the 
parish of Matfen, Northumberland, has been 
re-opened. Tne chancel has been restored by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from i 
by Mr. Ewan Christian, their architect. The 
old roof, with its whitewashed flat ceiling, has 
given place to a wagon-roof of pitch-pine. The 
nave (which was an utter ruin, the roof having 
collapsed and the side-walls having partly fallen 
down) has been restored, from designs prepared 
by the vicar, whose chief object has been to 
reproduce the Norman fabric almost destroyed 
by the Scots in 1296, and of which but little 
remained above ground. The bases of the 
Norman doorway were found in situ; frag- 
ments of its shafts were found in the walls. 
The string-course of 1150 was almost intact on 
the north side. Half a window-head and an 
original splay gave sufficient data for the present 
windows. A few old quoins confirmed the angle 
of the splay adopted. The plinth and bases of 
the pilasters were found perfect round the — 
edifice. These have been carefully re , an 
the stones of the old ett ae all 
numbered when taken down, and each one re- 
placed in its ancient position. As the funds at 
the vicar’s disposal (altogetherabout 5201.) would 
not allow him to rebuild the Norman tower 
(traces of which may be seen at the west end), 
he bas replaced the turret of 1776 by another 
of Norman character. The nave roof is of 
pitch-pine. The walls follow their original 
dimensions, and vary in thickness from 4 ft. 6 in. 
to 3ft.6in. The whole work bas been carried 
out by Mr. J. Ferguson, of Gosforth. The 
whole of the stone required has been granted 
by the Duke of Northumberland, from his 
quarry at Inghoe. 

North Ormesby (Middlesbrough).—On the 26th 
ult. the foundation stone of a new tower and 
spire of the church at this place was laid by 
Messrs. Pennyman, of Ormesby Hall. The 
church, which was partly built some ten years 
ago, is being doubled in size by the extension of 
the nave westwards, the addition of a new south 
aisle, a chancel transept, and a tower and spire 
140 ft. high at the south-west corner of the 
church. The lowest stage of the tower will con- 
tain the principal entrance to the church. Mr. 
Chas. Noel Armfield, of Whitby and Middles- 
brough, is the architect. 

Burbage.—The parish church here has been 
re-opened after restoration. Upwards of 1,500!. 
has been expended in the work. The interior 
has been entirely cleaned and renovated, the 
west removed, and the tower arch 
opened into the church. The works have been 
carried out by Messrs. John & William Harrold, 
contractors and builders of Hinckley, the archi- 
tect being Mr. W. Smith, of London. 

Egton.—The Archbishop of York on Monday 
afternoon consecrated a new church at Egton, 
near Whitby. The church, which has cost over 
§,0001., is the gift of Messrs. Foster Brothers, of 
Halifax, Bradford, and Whitby. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


.—The memorial stone of a new 
for the Calvinistic Methodist Connexion, 
in the little of Gwystree, near Rhayader, 
has been laid. The contractor is Mr. J. Griffiths, 
of Cwmgwyddel. 
Hartshead.—On the 15th ult. four memorial 
stones of a new Wesleyan chapel, to be built at 
Hartshead by the Wesleyan Methodists, were 
laid. The proposed erection comprises a chapel 
45 ft. by 22 ft., with two vestries. The cost of 
the chapel will be about 8001. Mr. W. H. 
Howorth is the i and the works are 


Q architect, 
being carried out by Mr. John Brearley, mason ; 
Mr. Joseph Moffitt, joiner; Mr. John Brown, 
painter; Mr. George Lucas, plumber; and Mr. 





George Shaw, Mirfield, plasterer and slater. 
Accommodation is to be provided for 250 persons. 
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and the Government, and was very influential 
in procuring those legislative improvements 
which have now enrured @ pure and regular 
supply of lime-juice for all merchant ships, and 
inspection of their provisions. Mr. Leach was 
consulting medical officer to the Board of Trade, 
and published “The Ship Oaptain’s Medical 
Guide,” under their authority, a work which has 
gone through seven editions. He is also author 
of the “ Pocket Doctor for Travellers and 
Colonists” (second edition), “ Report on the 
Hygienic Condition for the Port of London,” and 
on the necessity of inspection of shipping 
arriving in the Thames, and on the sanitary 
control of that port. The deceased died at the 
early age of 44, after a long illness. 


The New Diver at the Polytechnic-—The 
operation of diving has been so long associated 
in idea with the Polytechnic that the new pro- 
cess of diving now being exhibited there appears 
to have received less public notice than it seems 
worthy of. The name of the inventor is Fleuss. 
He wears a dress like that of an ordinary diver, 
and takes down with it the materials for breath- 
ing. Dr. B. W. Richardson, who has “ inter- 
viewed ” him, gives some interest‘ng iculars 
in Nature (of Nov. 20th) :—‘t When on the floor 
of the tank, Fleuss moves about as he pleases, 
apparently without any impediment whatever. 
-wigeaagp ese gg meyer gp down, and 

can even | own and get up again. 
He breathes, he says, just as easily as 
when he is in the air and quite as freely, 
He has some means of disposing of the products 
of respiration as well as of getting a continuous 
supply of air for respiration, since there is no 
escape of expired air from him into the water. 
The facts narrated prove that, without assist- 
ance from above, a man who has had no previous 
experience of diving or of remaining under- 
water can take down with him sufficient oxygen 
to live there easily for an hour. In whatever 
way Mr. Fleuss gets breathing-room under the 
water, he has, without a doubt, achieved a great 
practical success. He has learned how to live 
independently for a long time shut off from all 
external access of air.” 


Death of a Steeple Jack.—Mr. Arthur 
Weston, coroner for the western division of 
Northamptonshire, held an inquest at Green’s 
Norton, near Towcester, on the body of John 
Rhodes, of Hull, a “steeple Jack, 
well-known for the ability with which he as- 
cended steeples and church spires to effect 
repairs. Rhodes had been engaged to repair 
the spire of Green’s Norton Church, and when 
ascending the spire of the church with a stone 
on his back he was seized with palpitation of the 
heart. He secured himself toa ladder by means 
of a belt in front of him, and was there sus- 
pended. A man who was working with Rhodes 
went up to him and found he was dead. A 
medical man gave it as his opinion that the 
deceased had been seized with palpitation of the 
heart, had fainted, and that he had been 
strangled with the cord by which the stone on 
his back was secured. The deceased had com- 
plained of heart disease for some time, and the 


Exhibition of Students’ Drawings 
Friday, the 5th, and the following day. The 

has been particularly successful in 
respect of medals this year. 
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‘tae vesting in it of undertakings 
will be asked enabling the trust, subject to 


spreading throughout the country, but 
established houses are paying a good percen 
It appears that there are now at least 800 
taverns, whilst four years there were less 
than fifty in all England; whilst the report of 
the forty coffee taverns in Liverpool states that 
they are paying 10 per cent. dividends. 

A large Engine Shed, Offices, and Turn- 
table have just been completed at Horsham for 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company. The shed is semicircular in 
im i ea end a and walls of 
offices are pic relieved with 
red brick arches mad gt “wr The front is 
formed with eleven cast-iron colamns, 11 ft. 


Mr. T. engineer to the company. 
The resident foreman of works was Mr. F. 
Chettleburgh. 


A Mislaid Tender.— Messrs. Hindley & Sons 
having properly delivered a tender for certain 
upholstery work for the Mansion House accord- 


reach the committee, then sitting to receive 
tenders. Their tender was very much the 
lowest in amount, and they have offered t 
guineas reward for such information as wi 
enable them to trace the miscarriage of the said 
tender, and recover the document if still 
existence. Did any servant of the Corporation 
receive it? 

The Eberle Restaurant, Liverpool, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 30th ult. The 
building was the newest, and probably the 


43,0001. Nothing is known as to the origin of 
the fire. The restaurant was opened in April 
of last year for the Eberle Hotel and Restau- 
rant Company, having been erected from the 
plans of Mr. E. Kirby. 


ger of the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde,” by Mr. W. Carson, C.E. Fifty- 
four candidates were balloted for and d 
elected. 


bone-place, occurred in Mr. Jennings’s district ; 
the other, in Tottenbam-.court-road, in Mr. 
Wallen’s.—L. 


, injured by the proposed abstraction of water. 
The 


. | tion 
srenblet Lenk thé webic actag hoses thik toes 


Act.—At the} Extension of the Metropolitan Railway 
to Willesden.—The oxtension of the Metropo- 
litan line from Finchley to Willesden has been 
completed and ed. The extension was com- 
menced in April, 1878. Between the Swiss 
Cottage and the present termicus at Willesden 
there are three stations, namely, Finchley-road, 
West Hampstead, and Kilburn and Brondesbury. 
It is a double line of railway throughont, and is 
carried by a viaduct over the West Hampstead 
Junction Railway of the North London line and 
across the Iveston and are roads to Kil- 
barn Station, whence it proceeds to Willesden. 
The two skew-bridges over the Iveston and 
Edgware roads are good specimens of engineer- 
ing work. The first has a span of 105 feet, and 
the second — of 80 feet. The line has been con- 
structed by Mr. Firbank, the well-known con- 
tractor, in accordance with the plans of Mr. 
Charles Liddell, the consulting engineer of the 
Metropolitan Company. The several station- 
scheme; 5. Pear-tree-court scheme; 6. White- reaps © hemes en constructed from designs by 
cross-street scheme ; 7. High-street (Islington) | the itect of the company, Mr. M‘Dermott. 
scheme; 8. St. George the Martyr scheme; | All the locks and door-fittings for the statione 
9. Goulston-street scheme; 10. Essex - road | were supplied, according to the architect's speci- 
(Islington) scheme; 11. Bowman’s-bnildings | fication, by Mr. James Ilill, of Upper Thames- 
scheme; 12. Little Coram-street scheme ; 13. | street. 

Great Peter-street scheme; 14. Wells-street 
(Poplar) scheme. The latter scheme has been 
postponed until the Board shall have gained 
perience in dealing with claim- 
ants under the provisions of the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1879. 
The letter concluded by stating that “the 
Board, having regard to the very large amount 
of work now in progress in connexion with the 
Street Improvements and Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, does not propose to deposit any further 
schemes with a view to legislation in the 
ensuing session.” 

The Vyrnwy Water Scheme—On Wed- 
nesday a deputation from the towns on the 
Severn had an interview with the President of 
the Board of Trade with reference to the pro- 
posal of the slp gr Corporation to take 
certain tributaries of the Severn for the supply 
of Liverpool with water. Sir E. Lechmere, 
M.P., in introducing the deputation, said it re- 
presented the trade and commerce of the 
Severn, which was likely to be very much 


Artisans’ Dwellings 
p- by litan Board of Works 


poses Committee presented a report, in which 
considered the letter 
















































d Labourers’ Dwellings I saaier A 
an gs Improvement Act 
now pending, and under the authority of the 
the committee had 

warded to the Home D @ reply to the 
letter, and they now submitted a copy of their 
reply, which submitted for the information of 
the Secretary of State particulars with refer- 
ence to each of the fourteen schemes which 
have been by the Board and sanctioned 
by Parliament, viz. :—1. Whitechapel and Lime- 
house scheme; 2. Bedfordb scheme; 3. 
Great Wild-street scheme; 4. Old 


Pergamos.—There have been received at the 
Berlin Museum the remains of a colossal altar, 
celebrated in antiquity as one of the most 
splendid works of art of the kings of Pergamos. 
On all sides of it are marble reliefs representing 
the struggle between the gods and the giants. 
The remains of these sculptures had been for 
the most part built into the old city wall of the 
Byzantine period. Here it was that they were 
first discovered by the civil engineer, Herr Karl 
Haman, who has rendered great service in the 
way of researches in Asia Minor. 


Southend Pier.—The ratepayers of South- 
end have been polled upon the question of pro- 
viding a new pier, with steam-tram, &c. The 
result is as under :—Against a new pier, 547; 
for, 509. Against a new loading-pier, 570; for, 
434, For a new head to existing pier, 526; 
against, 517. The whole scheme was estimated 
to cost 23,5007., the portion sanctioned being put 
down at 4,5002. The enlargement of the pier- 
head will enable the saloon-boats of the London 
Steamboat Company to discharge and take up 
passengers at Southend. 


Improvements at hton.—The Corpo- 
ration decided, on Wednesday evening, to carry 
out the scheme of the surveyor in its entirety, 
namely, to substitute a wrought-iron fence from 
Kemp Town to near West Pier, and to widen a 
portion of the Esplanade at a cost of 15,7001. 
They rejected the proposal of their Works Com- 
mittee to carry out only a portion of the worke 
at a cost of 8,000/., preferring to execute the 
whole immediately. 


was to construct a large reservoir 
called Llanwddyn, and to abstract 40,000,000 
gallons per day. This would occasion a want of 
water at rac nee of the — the 
navigation w very seriously affected. 
Mr. Marten, the engineer to the Severn Commis- 
sioners, explained the engineering features of 
the Liverpool scheme. The Liverpool Corpora- 
i to take the water from 23,000 


in times of floods went into the river Severn in 
a very turbid state. It consequently deposited 
large quantities of silt, and if they were deprived 
of a fe 








body of water, they would have 

ing to sccur away the silt. If they were 
deprived of this water, the river must neces- 
sarily contract the whole distance down to its 


TENDERS 


For the erection of Board Schools to accommodate 890 
children, at the Lyng, Wes} Bromwich. Mr. E. J. Ettwell, 


























. The mayorsof Worcesterand Gloucester | **°bitect. Quantities by the architect : 

ern go Cond Gaston ta seal iald.t0 Hodgson & F200 nnn £519 8 0 
would have to be proved to the Board of Trade Whitehouse & Sons .......00000-.:000 6,030 0 © 
that some damage was likely to be done by the Evans - S34 $ 
proposed scheme to the tidal waters. He would Butler 4,789 0 © 
take care that the whole subject was considered Garlick...... 4,697 @ 0 
by the Government. en gL SERED re : 4 
Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Vardy & Winter 4,506 0 0 
Board.—Notice has been given by the Board Sni sespieuniniticnnes 0 ° 
that they intend applying to the Local Govern- et res Sia” 3 0 
ment Board for a provisional order enabling Trow & Son...... Pe 0 0 
them to put in force the provisions of the ee sesaneesensones ° ; 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845, 1860,/ = Mallia ........ iaaieens “ 0 0 
and 1869, with respect to the purchase and SE aiicsehhesniaarenneccsverses 0 0 
taking of lands otherwise than by agreement a= : - 
for the purposes for which the Lower Thames Lb erway a... 0 0 
District was formed, and Jones & Son (accepted) ............ 3,969 0 © 








utilisation, of the sewage 
of the said district, and for the erection of |’ 


For new roads and sewers on the Castlebar Estate- 


sewage works, and works for t 
i 1 Ealing. . W. Graves, architect, Quantities by Messrs. 


filtration, and d 



































Haines #1,275 0 0! 
pumping and lifting stations, tanks, oe dineneteens 1.132 0 0 
and and for any purposes Keeble 1,126 0 0 
ae eee eee — wae 8 
i ?, Botterill nose 1,088 0 0 
Piercy Blue Bricks.—Mr. Hamblet has Tied inintomenneniocicionmasied wee «888 0 OF 
been awarded a Gold Medal (the highest award) 
at the International Exhibition of Science PY vd Weichert, £o,, for heating apparatus, St. George’ 
applied to Industry, at Paris, for excellence of = 
of terra-metallic and Stafford. | Dacha ms oo ae 9 0° 
ire blue bricks, and so forth: He Bros. 
mast have a drawerfal of medals by this time. Forwalk (accepted)....ssussesees = 4 0 0! 
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THE BUILDER. 














For the erection of the first portion of St. Francis’s 
Charch, Week-street, Maidstone, exclusive of fittings. 
Mr. C. @. Wray, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 

& Giffard :— 









































cupunsupesepennneracqqesvemmneall —— : 4 
Boole cere nee . 2343 0 0 
a ter 0 0 
F. & B. Vaughan... ‘ 
Wallis & Clements ...........00c000 2,194 0 0 
B BOOB .ccccesccscessvcccese 2,192 0 0 
1dge ...-05- 2,167 0 0 
Naylar wwe 2,044 0 0 
Por the erection of new wing, &., to St. Mary’s 
Gainey North H Middlesex. Mr. C. G. Wray, 
itect. Quantities by . Linsdell & Giffard :— 
D. C. Jones & Co. (accepted) ...£4,891 6 8 
For ing house and stables at New Malden, Surrey, 
fer Mr B Cuild. Messrs, George Lansdowa & Harriss, 
Morbey £2,450 0 0 
Lane 2,198 0 0 
Downs 2,008 @ 0 
Walne 2,060 0 0 
L 2,038 0 0 
Steph 1,948 0 @ 
Tarrant & Son .....ccorcscseeesees wee 1,919 0 0 
Wells ...... 187 0 ¢ 
W. & HL. Castle.....ccccosese-...sesee 1,857 0 0 
Howeed & Dosveil (accepted) pee ° $ 
. L777 00 








For brewery at Dorchester, for Messrs. gy en ey 
& Ce. Mr. G. B. Crickmay, architect. Quantities by 
Mae. » v8 Nixon | aed 











Goss oe «£10,171 0 0 
Crook..........: 9,777 0 0 
Jenkins & Son ...........c0ssesseeees 8,900 0 0 
nse athilvanniee = - : 
8, 
IID: csitunptmbiodiaeunn 8,350 0 0 
RENIN scaucocssssscenndubonuneveosddue 8,305 0 0 
ES Ta 7,500 0 0 
SUE <-agnetpabecicantinsesatditiniatiinnincdd 7,250 0 0 











Reading, for Mr. J. H. Blagrave. . Brown & 
Albury, Fd 
Contract No 1 
BES cssssccticorsssccvemneniguivcanl £1,433 0 0 
Contract No, 2,—Plumber’s Work, &c. 
DB ene cctisitssiniincisnieisin 666 10 6 
d Contract No. 3. 
Gane ltis:sneenienicaninicionaiiinié 4ll 0 0 
Contract No, 4. 
ems orrccrinescmenmnsanciegrincesos 233 0 0 
< Contract No. 5. 
Simonds 400 9 0 
Contract No. 6, 
DIENER. encccuinibimidaniininais « 31613 0 
Contract No.7 
TPF SIOIOD sons; cscowsanmcselasipsiantiiende 700 0 0 
For the erection of new house, Maitland-road, Reading, 


for Mr. BR. Hewett, Messrs. Brown & Albury, archi- 
“Kingerlee .......0rese: Spinning £1,840 0 @ 


For the erection of new shop end premises, Friar-street, 
Reading, for Mr.W. Newbury. Messrs, Brown & Albury, 


Wernham oo... cceccccsssessesssscsseenses 200 0 0 





For the erection of new offices, Blagrave-street Reading, 
for the proprietors of the Reading Observer,” Messrs. 
Brown & Albury, architects :— 

Searle £1,575 0 0 








For new infants’ schools at Silvertown, for the W. 
Hem School Board. Mr. J. T. Seatun, achiaaeh 
Quantities by Messrs. R. L, Curtis & Sons :— 

Grimwood & Sen £3,593 





ecoocooeoses 
ecoceocoosco 








‘orks, 1879, for the Chelms- 
a a pe Charice 10 aa engineer. 
































Quantities by Mr. Kennard :— 

Contract | Contract| Contract _ Contract 

No.1. | No.2. |. No.3 | No.4 

For Main| For | Primrose-| Widford 

2a4)/ 2a4) &€ 2d) £04 
ee ,009 10 15 le} 88010 2403 3 & 
May & Facey..|7,246 16 1 16 810 16 012 6 
Pearson & 7,006 15 0 0 0 0 
Pizzey..........,.{6,550 0 0 ‘iad ash 
Nobbs & Co..../6,916 14 0/784 16 7/1,185 1 16 0 
Botterill&Co,."|5,787 0 0 @ 724 0 00 
F. & F. Wood.|5,760 0 0 011,053. 0 00 
Gozzett ....06...) wa 10 otis 0 90 
* Airing 17 Ole 0 0660 oO 
Choat... on: & 00 
Hawkes .......++| 605 0 « (750 0 0 

* Accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ED. (the information desired bas been given ia previous volumes 
of the Builder, but we cannot leok back) —W. & A. W. &. (we decline 
recommending).—RB. T. 8. (whatever may have been once done, 
nothing of the kind is done now at the Royal Academy).—H. B. (we 
are unable to give addresses). —A. A & A.—W, .—W. B.—E. B.—B. 
—M. P.—J. L. H.-C. G. W.—A. 8. ~A. BH. W.-H, A.—C. P.—V. G8 
0o.— Dr. R.~Mr, K.—P. & F—C. H. & Sov.—T. P.~—M. C. &0o.— 
J. KC—C. 0. B-T. 8. .C.—R. W.—T. N.—J. B. W.—Mr. BM — 
3.8. 8—8. P.—K. Y. 2.—W. 1. P.—F. BE. J.-B. & A.—J. 8. &. 

All statements of tneta, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and addrem of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 
addreases. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
POUR Lins (about THIRTY or under .....  & 
Bach additioual line (about ten Os. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Cannot be Wer and tok deed 
for, and the 


eT Se oe Oe 
Por “ Situations * 34. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, 7 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for WINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. tote at the Office in rep: Fog me comm gene 
strongly recommends that of the istter COPIES ONLY should ie 











Bath Stone of Best 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & Limited), 


Lak of Felood ob the. Gaeerion tak Depts; ; 


also cost of ay ee the Kingdom, 








Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 






Gallwey Biation--YOOKNEY. & 
— ANY, 
Sole Owners of the OORSHAM DOWN 





Agent: BE. Crickmay 
: 
4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Apvz.] 
Box Ground 
And Summer Dried 

CORSHAM DOWN STONE, 
For Winter use, 

[Apvr.]} 





PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


Beysecl, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White 
mM STODDART & OD 
Offiee : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvr.] 




















By appointment to the French Government. 
Particulars of A. DREYFUS & CO. 39, Monk- 
well-st. B.C. Damp basements cured.—([Anvt. } 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








4iN C RHO, Tay.ce 


FIXED COMPLETE, 


F. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN. ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE 


IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
USE OF FIRE-POTS 1S AVOIDED. 


THE COST I8 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMEBS, FLATS, &c. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356. To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


